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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

SECOND EXAMINATION for the Degree of AC OR 
df MEDICINE will commence on MONDAY, f NO- 
VEMBER; and that for the Degree of DOCTOR OF MEDIC INE 
on MONDAY, f NOVEMBER, Candidates for the 
latter Degree, who have taken a ree j 
the Universities of the United Kingdom, will be exempted from 
the Sxameieotion in Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, and Moral 
Palo, ‘ertificates required must be teenemitted to the Pegfetrer 
fourteen duys before the c 

By order of the. — 


they refer. 
"Somerset House, W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


__ Sept. 21, 18 
AHEMISTR Y.—An extended Course of 
CHEMISTRY and CHEMICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 

by Frofemer DANIELL and Dr. MILLER, will be commenced 

on THURSDAY, the 6th of October, at Three o'clock in the 

) Lemey and be continued on each succeeding Friday, Mon- 

day, T' uesday, and Thursday, to its termination in April; witha 

short Vacation at ¢ ‘hristmas.—A Syllabus may be obtained at 
the Secretary's Office, and other particulars Lo ey ‘The Course 
is adapt: “i to lovers of the Scivage, - well ‘ofessional 

Students. . NSDALE, rincipal. 

“king's College, London, 22nd Sept i “3. 


TINGS COLLEGE, London.— DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COURSE ¢ LE ‘CTURES for the Matriculated Students will 
commences on TUESDAY, the 4th of October next. 
DIVINITY..T - Rev. the Principal, and the Rev. the Chaplain. 


———— 











maT HEMA ge tw Rev. T.G G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
Rev. T. 
LASS -Professes the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 


. J. Bre 1.A. 
ENGLIS ILI" TERA’ Ti RE..Professor the Rev. F. Maurice, M.A 
e Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew. Oriental, 

and Modern foreign languazes, under the direction of Professors 
WCaul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, Rossetti, and De Villalobos, 
villalso be resuined on the same da 

Chambers are provided for such matriculated Students as are 
desirous of residing in the College ; and some of the Professors 
and sonnel connected with the College receive Students 
into their hou 

_ Further, information may be obtained upon application at the 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 





IN I VERSITY - COLLEG E, London. — 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAW S.—Session 1812-43.—The 
Session will commence on SATURDAY, 15th October, when 
Professor Long, A.M. will deliver an INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE at Two o'clock precisely. 


Classes, 
LATIN.-Professor Long, A.M. 
GREEK.. Professor Ma’ Iden, ae M. 
REW..Professor Hu 
BIC. ep and HINDU STANI..Prof. Falconer, A.M. 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE... Professor the 


idd. 

[ LANGUAGE & LITERATURE.. Prof. Letham, A. M. 

LA aaa Fe | Le TERATURE..Prof, 

LITERATURE * Professor | Pepoli. 
GUA Raman wer  Wittich. 

TOS Professor De Morsg: 

PHILOSOPHY and AS’ TRONOMY +» Professor 


INEERING.. Professor Vignoles. 

U ig a Donaldson. 

--Teacber, Mr. G. B. Moore. 

--Professor Graham 

OG y..Professor Webster, T. G.S. 

y pt rd Lindley, tes dD. 

rofessor Grant, M.D. 

PHILOSOFIRY of MIND and LOGIC... Professor the Rev. 


HISTORY. PANCIENT and MOPERN..Professor Creasy, A.M. 
SCHOOLMASTERS* oe URSES .. Professors Long, Malden, 
De ie organ, ane Pot 
ENGLISH L. We Professor Carey, A.M. 
JORISPRUDENCE. Professor Graves, A.M. 
Flaherty Scholarships. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1843 to the best proficient i in Classics 
among the Students of the College under the ace of 20 years. 
‘The examination will take place in the second week in October. 
Asin@lar Scholarship ~~ proficiency in Mathematics and Na- 
tural Pellosophy will be awarded in 1344, an n subsequent 
years, alternately, for proficiency in Classics andi in Mathema- 
tics and Natural Philosoph 

‘The Session of the Recs lty of Medicine commences on the Ist 
of October; the Junior School epens on the 26th of September. 

ospectuses and further eeeeeee may be obtained at the 
Office of the College.—Sept. 18 


R. G. LATHAM, A. M. Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C, AT KINSON, Secretary to the Council. 




















KS S COLLEGE, London.— MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT, 1842-43.—The by tee SESSION wa 
commence on SATURDAY, the Ist of next, at Tw 

o'clock. p.M., with an INT RODUCTORY eee URE, by Pro- 


on ill be no evening Lectar 
bistitiPThy 2 ane. SURGICAL *\NATOMY «Richard Par- 
t 
MISIOLOGY, GENERAL and MORBID ANATOMY... B. 
F.R.S.. ‘three-quarters past Eleve 


r. J. Simon and Mr. W. Bowman, F.R.S 
cubist J. F. Daniell, F.R.S.; and W. A. Miller, M.B. 


Thr 
MATERIA” ‘NEDIC A and 77 RAPE TICS..J. F. Royle, 
M.D. F RS. Quarter-past Te 
MEDICINE..G eorge Badd, M.D. r. " s Half-past Twelve, P.M. 
SURGERY..W ‘liam Fergusson, F’.R.S. Four, p.m., Tuesday, 
Toursday, and Saturday 
MIDWIFERY and DISE ASES of WOMEN and CHORE 
— ert Ferguson, M.D)., and Arthur Farre, M. F.1 
our, P.M., Monday, W inesday. and Friday 
compar ATIVE ANATOMY Kymer Jones.” F.Z.S. 
past Eleven, A.M. tuesday oe Saturday. 


MuBE COURSES, 
BOTANY..E Forbes, EL 
FORENSIC EDICI NEW. A. Guy, M.B. 

CHEMICAL MANIPU LATION is taught i in the Laboratory, by 


7A. oe - aes 
G'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

The Hospital is vies Gaily at Half-past One o'clock. 

Clinieal Lectures are given every week by the Physicians, Dr. 
Badd and Dr. ‘Todd; ar. d by the Surgeons, Mr. Fergusson and 
Mr. Partridge. The Ph sicians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, 
the House Surgeon, and Dressers, are selected by examination 
from the Students of the, Hospital. 

RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS.—A limited number of Stu- 
dents may be AAs. with rooms in the ¢ enlege 5 and 
some of the Professors receive Students into their houses 

SCHOLARSHIPS —‘Three Scholarships for Matriculated 
Medical Students have been founded in the College. Each 
Scholarship is of the yearly value of 40/. and may be held for 
three years. 

Any further information may be obtained upon application to 
- bee of the Medical Department ; or to the Secretary, at 

e¢ College. 

_September, 1842. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
ING ‘S COLLEGE, London. —DEPART- 
ENT of ENGINEE “pnb ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and an i HITECTURE,—The CLASSES will be OPENED 
on TUESDAY, the 4th of October next. 
MATHEW” r ic 'S..Professor the Rev. T. G, Hall, M.A. 
KC -fNdie S.-Professor the Rev. H. Moseiey, M.A. F.R.S. 
CHEM ISTRY.. Professor Daniell, . 
CHEMICAL MANIPUL! ATION..W. A, Miller, M.B. 
EXPERIMEN FAL Pit LOSOPRY o > pecker Wheatstone, 





Ialf- 















PRS 
¥ Profemen, ported, F.G.S. 
iS curs ‘of ARCHITECTURE..Pro- 
fessor Hosking, F. AN Mr. A. Moseley 
ENGINEE iING. ‘ad ARCH t ECTU RAL Cc “ONSTRUCTIONS 


-Professor Hoskin 
ARTS of DESIGN and ARC TT RCTORAL ENRICHMENT.. 
Professor Dyce, M.A, F.R.S.E., Director of the Government 
hoo! of Desizn. 
MACHINERY..Mr. E. Cowper 
GEOMETRIC AL Bt WING scat, ,T; Bradley. 
HNERALOGY Mr. J. Tennant, 
LAND SURVEYING and LEVELLING.-Mr. HL J. Castle. 
WoKSHOP. -Mr. W. H. Hatcher. 
Persous may enter as occasional Students for any special 
{ectares which they may desire to attend, upon payment of the 
for ? Sa) 





Further information may be obtained at the Secretary's Office. 
ptember, 1842, . J, LONSDALE, Principal. 


wWiena 


i AscHSStER NEW COLLEGE, IN 
CONNEXION WITH _TIIE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The SESSION of 1812-43 will commence on the 3rd of October, 
heing the first Monday in the month. The entrance examina- 
tion of students who intend to pass through the full Under Gra- 
duate Course, will take place on Friday, the 230th September. 
In the LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. Lec- 
tures will be delivered, in the coming Session, on the following 


subjects :— 
I. GREEE and LATt 4 ‘ ANG U AGES ; RAM ATICAL 
STRUCTUR GE, an 





‘ 4AN 
COMPOSTT iON oe iNG t ‘isi. by F.W. 47 Esq. 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
II. PURE and MIXED MAT we eae TICS..By R. Finlay, Esq. 
B. A: R Ls College, Du 
Ill. ANC " MODERN HIS? ‘TORY..By the Rev. John 


rick, 
IV. MENT AL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC..By 
v. PHYSICAL SCIENCE a ‘and NATURAL HISTORY..By 


e L. Phillips, Esq 
Vi. civil ENG NGINEERING.-Dy Edward Sang, Esq. in con- 
June — — the Professors of Mathematics and Phy- 


cal 8 
VIL. PIRENCIL” Laxau AGE and LITERATURE..By F. E. 


Ve 
VIII. GE RM raat LANGUAGE and LAITERATURE..By Dr. 
ernstein. 

The fee for the entire Course is 25/. (exclusive of French, 
German, and Civil Engineering). Students wishing to attend 
separate Classes only, may get a printed statement of the studies 
and fees in detail at the vollege, or from the Secretaries—the 
Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, Dover-street, Chorlton-upon-Med- 
lock; and s URL bd. WW RDISITIE, Esq. Marsden-street, 
Manchester ; or by letter addressed to the Secretaries. 

Students desiring information on the means of getting board 
and lodging, may learn particulars from the Secretaries. 

Grosvenor-square, Cc horiton wpon-Medieck, 

September 15th, 1842. 


ROSBY HALL LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate-street Within. ‘The 
following LECTURES will be delivered during the ensuing 
Quarter:— 
FOUR, on the HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, by 








7.38 Serle, Esq., on Thursday, September 15, 22, 29, and Oc- 
t 
oTTIRER, on CHEMISTRY, by Thomas Griffiths, Esq. Lec- 


turer on C aad at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on October 


1s, nd 2 

FOU IR, J “the ANIMAL CREATION, by T. Rymer Jones, 
Esq. Professor of oer Anatomy i King’s College, 
London, November nd December 

: -E, on the "UsiC ‘ofthe CHURCH, s H. J. Gauntlett, 
Esq.. on Decemb er 8, 15 22. ms 

THREE, on AST RONOMY, by C. 1. Adams, manprenne B 
with the Apparatus exhibited at Her Majesty’ s Theatre, De- 
cember 29, January 5, and | 

On Thursday, } ber ‘17, the Organ will be opened by 
ir. Adams. 


T he Lectures commence at Half-past Eight in the Evening 


recisely 
* Classen ‘for the Study of French, Hocatien, and Singing (on the 
principles of M. Wilhem), ere established 

Sept. 12, 1842. w. HERRING, Hon. Sec. 


R. NORTH will commence his next i Comme | pa 

LECTURES MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES o' 

WOMEN and CHILDREN, ‘at the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, on TUESD. October 4, at Ten, 

a.m. For further pastionene apply ry the Secretary, at the 
Hospital ; orto Mr. North, 18, King-street, Portman-square, 











T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL MEDI- 


CHOOL, 
WINTER SESSION, seas, og commence October 3, 
MEDICINE..Be G. Burrows, M 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, ei PpaTuoLocy --By E. Stan- 


pritennan ATOMY..By Mr. Worm 
SUPENINTENDENCE Of DISSECTIONS By Mr. Wormald 


d Mr. M‘W 

SURGERY A ad William 2 Lawrence, F.R.S. 
CHEMISTR 

MATERIA MEDICA S ae THERAPEUTICS..By G. L. Roupell, 


MIDWIFERY and the DISEAS ane : 
DU LEEHY cog the Dp MD. ES of WOMEN and CHIL 


SUMMER SESSION, ta13.—T May 1. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE. -tiy W W.Baly MD. 
Mth and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 


BOTAN ha ar MP M.D. 

( OMPARAT VEvA M‘Whinnie. 

Meg my ChAT PME a PHILOSOPRY.. 

rifliths. 
CLINICAL LECTURES on MEDICINE..By Dr. Roupell and 
Dr. Burrows; i” i= 

SU RGERY. pitts awrence and Mr. Stan 

DEMON IONS, of MORBID ANATOMS: By Mr. Paget. 
Pr yy and a statement of the arrange- 

ool, y be obtained by application to Mr. 
_esident Medical Officer, at the Ho spital, or at the 


ical Musi 
RESIDENCE “OF STUDENTS. —Some of the Lecturers and 
other Gentlemen connected with the Hospital, receive Students 
into their houses. Applications to be directed to Mr. Paget, at 
the Anatomical Museum. 


the GOVERNORS of the ROYAL GENE- 
RAL DISPENSARY, Burton Crescent. 

y barks and Gentlemen,—As Candidate for the 
situation of “RES DENT MEDIC AL OFFICER in your Dispen- 
sary, vacant by the retirement of Mr. Josern Seaton, | beg 
to return you my sincere thanks for the flattering manner in 
which I bave been received during my canvass for your suf- 
frages. If the numerous testimonials of my qualifications, which 
{ have had the honour of laying before you, from men in the 
highest rank in the profession, would entitle me to anticipate 
your preference, I trust that the fulfilment of the many promises 
of support which | have been favoured with will ensure 4 
election; and should your choice fall on me, be assured that n 
exertion on my part shall be wanting to carry out, to the fullest 
extent, the benevolent purposes of the Institution. 

The day of election is fixed for Thursday the 6th of October, 
between the hours of Ten a.m. and Twelve 
I have the honour to be, my Lords. Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient se yrent, 


23 
25: 
Ze] 








J. ALTER 
Member of the roy College of ) eons, London, 
Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
3, Queen-equare, coe, ury, 
t. 


*,* Those i who may be absent from town will 
greatly oblige by sending their Proxies addressed as above. 


CONCHOLOGY —Lover UL Reeve respectfully 
invites the attention of Conchologists to his 

Stock of SHELLS, now on sale at very ~ = prices, in conse= 
quence of the numerous arrivals of specimens from foreign parts, 
No. 8, King William-street, Strand.—N.B. Gentlemen residing in 
the country may have Collections forwarded on a ication, 
catalogued and pric 


— SCHOOLMASTERS, or others 


roperly qual tified, may, through the assistance of the 
Advertiser. obtain one or other of the undermentioned Degrees 
from a cerated Continastal University, riz. Ph. D., ae 
L.L.D., D.T., or M.D.—Address (pre-paid) inclosing 4 
Rock’ t > ‘and siting. qualifications in full, to M. .» Messrs. 
ock’s, Booksellers, 15, Tottenham-court, New-road. 


EXLEY HOUSE, Greenwicu.—PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN from 
Three to Twelve years of age, established upwards of thirty 
years, conducted by Miss Alexander. Terms, 20 Guineas per 
annum. 


DUCATION.—Parents desirous of Educating 
their JUNIOR BOYS at an Establishment of the first 
class, peepareien to the King's Cosas. and public schools 
generally, may obtain the ‘Terms of Mr. Cradock, Bookseller, 
48, Paternoster-row, who will kindly answer any inquiries. 


DUCATION at ISLINGTON.—A few young 
Ladies can be received as BOARDERS at an establishment 
in the above neighbourhood. The situation is highly salubrious 
and distant about three miles from the metropolis. limit 
number only being taken, the pupils will in the prosecution 
their studies have the advantage of the personal superinten- 
dence of the principal, assisted by masters of first-rate talent 
and experience. Diet unlimited. Terms 20 and 22 guineas per 
annum. References of the first respectability can be given. 
Prospectuses forwarded, pre-paid, on application, pre-paid, to 
N. J., 6, Lansdowne-place, Lower-road, Islington ; or to ll, 
Cursitor-street, Chancerys-lane, London. 


HE EDUCATIONAL CLASSES of the 
ROYAL POLY TEC ge INSTITUTION will commence 
the 3rd of OCTOBER NEXT. eMISTRY.—MEDICAL, 
AGRIGULTU RAL, a | COMMER CIAL, or as an accomplish- 
ment, by Joun RYAN nx, M.D. and L.L.D., whose cqutificates are 
recognised at the Royal College of Surgeons, the A pothe caries” 
all, &c.—One Course of Lectures, on PHARMACEU’ TICAL 
CHEMISTRY, is arranged to take place on alternate Mornings, 
at Eight o "clock, in the extensive Laboratory of the Institution, 
for the convenience of yy and Druggists, and others 
engaged in business during t 
The Principles and ‘Application oO the Steam Engine, includ- 
ing Steam Navigation.—The Class for Engine Drivers is con- 
tinned as usua 
tn: Galvanism, and other branches of Natural Philo- 
y, by Prof. G. H. Bachhoffner, with the use of the Colossal 
Wietrical Machine.—Private instruction in every branch of 


‘ien 
For particulars, as to the hours, &c, apply to Mr. R, J. Long- 
bottom, Secretary. 
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OOK CLUBS SUBSCRIBING TO 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY have the following peculiar 
advantages offered the: 
Ist, The subscription is ; calculated according to the number 
of volumes required, not by the number of members. 
2nd, panes number of periodicals can be had—two counting as 
ba 2 volu 
3rd, The standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes. 
4th, Any new work of general interest is added to the Library 
on the first application of a Book Society 
Full terms, as well as those for single families, will be sent on 
application to 26, Holles-street, Cave ndish-square. 


NLY TEN POUNDS.—TO BE SOLD, 133 
Volumes of first-rate Novels aod Romances, cousisting 
of Works by Bulwer, Marryat, Cooper, Croly, eaten, ene 
Smith, Lockhart, and others, EV ERY BOOK NEW, CUT, 
aa (published at about 60/.), and warranted; bei .. ys 
per volume. ay be seen, with a List, at Carvalho’s 

Cc heen Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street. 


Mitt td S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
S.—This day may be obtained, GRATIS, a Cata- 
logue of pony THR EE T Hot SAND different Works in every 
department of Literature. Book-buyers are requested to make 
early application for the same, 
404, Oxford-street. 


CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
WILLIS’S GENERAL CATALOGUE, 


Part II., will be published, Gratis, on Saturday, Oct. 1. 
It includes Books in omer branch of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, priced extremely low, including :— 
dge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages- of 
Great Britain, including their Memoirs, &c., complete, with fine 
impressions of the 240 beautiful Portraits, 12 vols. imperial 8vo, 
calf gilt, gilt leaves, with broad border of gold on the sides, 10/, 
Sir Archibald Edmonstone’s Subscription Copy. 

Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, 4 
vols., Wales 2, with Ato. Atlas of ng 7 vols. royal 4to. — 
paper, LAST EDITION, 5/. 10s. ; pub. a 

Holbein’s Portraits of the Court of Henry VIL. 
a Series of 80 exquisitely beautiful Coloured Plates, engraved by 
Cooper, Bartolozzi, and others, with Biographical Accounts by 
Lodge, imperial 4to. half morocco, gilt edges, 4/. 14s. 6d.; pub- 
lished at 15/. 15s. 

Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, best otttien. enlarged by Harrison, Hooker, Fieming, 
and others, Black letter, fine Nai bound, calf extra, with wood- 
cuts, &c. 3 vols. in 2, folio, 71. 











Tendon, Imp. by R. Grafton, 1587 
The above is a very fine copy, and has the castrations so frequently 
wanting. 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
2, Moorgate-street, London. 
Directors— oyd, Esq. Chairman. 
J. W. Sutherland” Esq. Vice-Chairman. 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq John Mitchell, Esq. 
George Webster, Esu. J.P. ROT Bok Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq. Adam Duff, 
John Connell, Esq 
Bankera—Un = Beat of London, 8, en. Argyll- 
place, Regent-street, and Pall Mall Eas 
Standing Counsel—P. Laurie, 
Solicitore—Messrs. Parken & Webster, and 


‘arquhar. 

The Beg ae mr grant Letters of Cc redit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, Sydney and Launceston, free of charge. Bills trans- 
mitted | for collection. 

y order of the Board, . H. WRAY, Manager. 

Agents—Robert Allen, Esq. 8. St. pe at s-square, Edinburgh ; 
Belfast. . Thompson & Co. Dublin; and John Harrison, Esq: 

elfast 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
LOAN COMPANY, No. a, King William-street, City. 


as Jes. Duke, Ald. M.P. cnr Ben. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chair- 


ma 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq. 80, Basinghall-street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer 
such reasonable advantages as may suit his cantlcaiier views. 
Thus, parties Assuring the Lives of others, may make their 
Policies secure, notwithstanding the Life Assured may go out of 
he limits of Europe, without the necessary permission of the 
Directors having been previously obtained. Credit of half the 
Premiums for the first five years, allowed on Policies effected 
or the whole term of Life. Parties who have been Assured for 
five years will be allowed to borrow on the Security of their 
Policies, asum equal to one-half the Premiums paid, less that 

or the first year. Advances are made to Parties Assured in the 
Office, on real or undoubted Personal Security, for terms not 
exceeding three years, repayable by Instalments. Premiums 
moderate. Participation in Profits. etailed Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application at the Office, or by letter addressed 
to the Secretary. LLIAM RATR AY, Actuary and Sec. 


MHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, L ondon. Established 1834. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
James Burchell. Jonathan Hayne, Esc 
John Clayton, Eg. | Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. | Colonel Robinson’ 
ohn Cole, Esq S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Sir Charles pei las, M.P. | Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
Godson, Esq. M.A.Q.C. M. F James Whiskin, Esq. 
Capt.SirA.P. Green, RN. K.C-H.| 
rustees—Samuel Arbouin, Esa. Richard Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq. hg Charles Moore, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esc 
The First Great Division of the Profits. of ‘the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 3ist of Dec 
In the meantime the Dire ectors have caused an estimate to he 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected ¢ if- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being anion on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1841. 





Roose Johnstone 




















42. 




















Age at Ad-;¢ : jAnnual Pre-; Amount of 
mission, |5¥™ Assured. | mium. | Bonus. 

| FE «acces 

15 £1000 | £17 010 {£100 0 0 

500 912 6 52 0 0 

2 1000 | 200 | 1380 

35 1500 3 2 0 0 

42 2000 4 2x2 10 O 

47 2009 - a0114 O 














These results take no credit for any part of the prolits of the 
The divisions of the Society will take place on the 
3ist Dee vember in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate proportionately in 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its first year, 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to attend and 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts. 
y order of the Board, 
PETER HARDY, Actuary. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Enrolled under Acts of Parliament relating | to. Rriend 
Societies, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE of LIV OW, 
MENTS, and ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, King AVilliawn 
atroet. London. Directors. 
P. Bousfield, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
y 8 Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 
William Cash, Esq S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Fy C. Lushington, Esq. 








James Crofts, Esq. John St. Barbe, Esq. 
John Feltham, E _ Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, Samuel Sinith, Esq. 


Sq. 

Thomas Hodg gkin, M.D. 

Medical parece tor. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F. a, Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & & Davidson. 

Members whose Premiums become due the Ist October next, 
are reminded that the same must be paid within Thirty days 
from that tim 

Among the e privileges to be derived by effecting Assurances in 
{his Institution, is that of Members being able to secure the 

benefit of their Policies to Nominees, free of any charge. The 
whole of the Profits are divided among the Members. 

‘ospectuses, together with the Report to the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of Members, held the 15th December last, and every 
other information, may be obtained by applying at the Office, 
or of the Agents and ~ oe, memeeees | in the Country 
London, 22nd Sept. 1842 OSEPH ! MAKSH, , Sec. 


. TXT r 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, instituted 1824, and incorporated 
by Royal Charter. London Offices, 449, West Strand, and 7s, 
King William-street, City. 
The additions made to the Life Policies granted by this Cor- 
poration for the last seven years, vary from 41 to 65 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, and average 14 per cent. on the sums as- 
sured—a result, it is believed, more favourable than any other 
Company has hitherto accomplished, when the low rates of pre- 
mium charged by this Corporation are taken into consideration. 
Examples of Bonus. 





Profit Sum Total Sum now payable in 
Policy No. Issued in | Assured. the event of death. 
8i2 July, 1834! £4000 £4617 3 
1060 April, 1835} 5000 | 5655 15 0 
1153 Nov. 1835] 5000 | 5572 0 0 
1237 March,1836! 5000 | 556817 6 


Table exhibiting the Additions declared upon Policies for 1,000/. 
— which have been in existence forseven complete years. 





when Sum Total Sum now payable 
aes under. | Agsured. Addition. | ‘jp the event of. f death. 
30 | £1000 | £133 7 6 E1133 
35 | i000 19 0 1135 % ° 
40 | 1000 b 6 1138 15 6 
45 | 1000 42 9 0 142 9 0 
50 | 1000 14817 6 114817 6 


‘Thus averaging 14 per cent. in seven years on the ae assured. 

The next Givision will take place in December, | 

FIRE INS NCES effected at the usual poe Toe ‘rates, and 
policies may ~ ‘transferred to this Office —anent extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the assure 

§ ecial risks reasonably rated. 

Tables of rates, and every information, may be had at the 

Company’s Offices; or of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

449, West Strand, London. F. SMITH, Secre etary. 








ON DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF ASSURANCE, 
by - Insurers get superior, equal, or less actual 

benefit, is a Bonus Society, than from establishments on 
other pring iples ? 

e the man who, in 1817, insured at 30, for 100/. in the 
Equitable (here only specifically named as the leading type of 
the Bonus class)—the annual premium then and now 21. i3s. 6d. 
In 1840, what were his prospects? He had paid twenty-four 
times 2 al. 13s. 6¢., ¢. e. G4l. 48., improved at 4 per cent. interest to 
104/. 10s. lid., the a virtually outlaid : and has still to pa 
yearly 2/. 13s. 6¢. ‘Thus the Society have 104/. los. Id. in hand, 
and further derive new him 6/. 17s. 2d. annually, (i. e. the 
2/. 13s. 6d. and 4/. 3s, 8d. interest on sum saved). For these he 
is promised 100/. at death, and 22/. 10s. Bonus, made up of 24 per 
cent, perann. from 1831, (the earliest time at which Insurers 
after 1816 became entitled to any Bonus,) to 1840, together 
122/. 10s. with a prospective 24 per cent. if he die before 1850. 
Modern rates, if taken in 1817, (as by the AsyLum Company 
since 1824) without Bonus, would be, premium 2. 2s., sum paid 
50d. &s., improved to s82/. ls yielding interest 3/. 5s. 8d., and 
the 2/. ¥s., together 5/. 7s. 8d. for 100/. at death. 

—Now toc sarees 2 
On Old System, he ane 
Payments 





oe paid .. - ims * - 


me BEOGSER 1. we wo 00 





Difference £22 9 
On Old System, at death, 
with future Bonus no- 
ticed below .. .. £12210 0 
Lon Modern ,, ,, 5» » 100 0 0 


95 Cash in hand. 


Eventual 
Receipt } 








Difference £22 10 0 payable at death. 
Thus on Old System, the higher premium yields 22/. 10s. more at 
death, but on the Mc nlern 22/. 9s. 5d. present cash in hand, 
whic h should purchase at the Equitable’s printed prices 
401. 138, 7d. Bonus, instead of 22/. 10s.,a difference fully equal to 
poten. he dependent ou a life now aged 53, surviving decen- 
nial periods, and on other circumstances. ‘1 hus as to past, Old 
has no advantage over Modern System ; whereas for future. the 
difference between 2. 13s. 6d. and 2/, 2s, is a clear annui ul saving 
in favour of Modern. 

Other ages would give similar re salts, and of course with ex- 
tended efiect on larger sums. A icy before 1817 would be at 
a period when fluc tuation in the caine of money, afforded means 
of investment which it would be sheer speculation to expect to 
recur,—and a more recent Insurance might have no Bonus. 

It is notorious that the Equitable has afforded the greatest 
actual and comparative Bonuses of which the system is capable. 

It may seem unanswerable, that if P roprie tary Companies 
make a protit, Mutual Assure “rs without Proprietary mushave 
such protit returned to themselves. This can never be the case 
—every sound society will have a collected fund, to counteract 
conting: neies in deaths. Proprietors furnish this by 
and the premiums necessary for deaths and 
sed to yield interest to Proprietors for the 
—But in a Mutual Society, no capital being 
present, hig Ler premiums must be charged to provide a * Re- 
served Fund,’ and of course this can only be founded on such 
part of the high premium as deaths and expenses do not con- 
sume, consequently the Assured can never have all the savings 
returned, because a portion must be held back to sustain the re- 
served fund, and this portion, as above shown, exceeds in prac- 
tice what a just Proprietary need require as profit on subscribed 
capital. In brief, the Assured pay to a sound Proprietary excess 
to yield mere interest: in Mutual Associations a capital itself has 
to be created and sustained from time to time by excess of pre- 
mium. It is clear, therefore, that more must be retained from 
the Assured to form and sustain a reserved fund, than Proprie- 
tors need exact as interest for a capital already furnished. 

The above, more in detail may be had at the’ AsyYLUM OFFICE 
on ninguising for for Fae on * Bonus Systems.’ 

FE OFFICE, GEO, FARREN 
70, Sy Lonpon. Resident Ecce. 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. . 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. erman, Chairman, 
William Leaf. Deputy-Chairman. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2.  Frosbur “square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- a Old Je 
Consulting pon rofessor Hall, of ing’ 8 Colleg _ 
; on . Low Rates of Pre iow 
n addition to the subscribe apital of 300, 
have the security of the Tears Incom: ~—_ Son 
50,000/. per annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulati rds of 
surance ey mesial grata and other avai it 
ecurities, of considerably larger amoun 
ee of thes company, me a [oe a evtinaied 
e Rates of Premium are reduced to the low 
with the safety of the Assured and the stability of 
Yompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in len of the deferred 
and frequently — prospect of a periodical division of profits, 
nnual Premium to Assure £100 














Age. | For One Year. | For Seven yous. 

2% | £019 7 £1 0 "Ferm o of Life, 

30 1 " 3 12 Hl ib 0 

45 178 110 9 347 

50 113 5 19 0 319 3 
3 15 5 6 010 








3 
In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured, 
A Board of Directors. with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director, 
A Liberal C me... to Solicitors and Agents, 
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HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


mes ATION, 
At one > Ww "MINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
hy dle ned Cove nt-garde “y 
Trustees—G. Dodd, "Esq. M.P. | George Mercer, Esq. 
Luke T. Flood, Esa. Colonel W. i. Meyrick. 
Directors—William Aldous, Esq.) Richard Halliwell, Fsq. 
Col. G. E. Pratt Barlo Augustus F, Little, Esq. 
Henry Fredk. C oper, “ie, wee Mott, Es: sd: 
WwW 











George Cornell, Esq. G. Mucklow 
William Crake, Esq 
Thomas Fielder, Esq. 
Charles Hine ch tee. 
Luke T. st: 
Edward MI ore es Esq. 
William B. France, Esq. 
Col. E. Boscawen Frederick 
Stephen Garrard, Esq. 








— 


Sq. 
Nurse, Esq. 

Thomas Parker, Esq. 
‘Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
Jobn Pringle, Esq. 

tdward 8. Stephenesn, Esq. 
‘ W. Thrupp, Esq. 

John White, Esq. 


Auditors. 
John Chas. Burgoyne, Es | The Rev. George Fisher 
Thomas Edward Fielder. 2 Benjamin Edward Hall. Esq. 


Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 
slack friars. 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 

A Dividend of the Profits of this Society was declared on the \st 
January, 1842, by which an addition, amounting on the average 

0 45 per cent. on the Premiums received, was made to all Poli- 
cies entitled to share therein. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured at intervals of five years ; and all Policies on which 
two payments have heen made, participate therein. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received i f the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
a or by adding to ihe Policy an equivalent reversionary 


31, New Bridge-street, 


mali Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 
at the General Meetings of the Soc n ny 
V. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * RECORDS OF 
A GOOD MAN'S LIFE, 
n October mat be published, iu 1 vol. fe p. 8vo. 
oR A MELDER; a Story of Alsace. By 
ER. Ny Translation, edited hy the Rev 
ithor of *Records of a Good Man's Life.’ 













London : in, Brown, Green & Longmans. 








NEW TR EA’ T MENT OF DISEASE, 

Now ready. price 1s, 2nd edition, much enlarge¢ 
ROSPECTUS of the HYDROP ATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT at Stanstead Bury House, near Hert- 

ford, opened for the cure of gout, rhe umatism, incipient con- 
sumption, diseased joints, hilio us and nervous affections, &c. 
under the direction of Mr. Weiss, from Friewaldau, by G 
burg. and formerly associate of Mr. Priessnitz, and Dr. Grab 
With a few Cases. Published by Madden & Co. 8, Le adenball. 
and Ustchard & Son, 187, Piceadilly. ‘This Establish 
ation, with Plunge and Douche Baths, 
u efficient treatment. 


rsday, July 
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cont 
1. The Philosophy of P uuch es Illustrations. 
2. Rerkley's —_ -ory Vision. 
3. Hamburg, anc ‘ate Conflagration. 
4. Art and Sc iene. ot Histe 
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with other Papers. 
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NEW PEKIODICAL ON G ARDENING. 
HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
FLORIST, Part 1. contains a variety of information of 
the highest importa: ce to all who have Gardens—The Culture 
and N Man cement of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. Withs 
Diagrar ustrating the PROPERTIES of PLANTS, &e. Price 






One Shilling. 
London: R. Grooaibrids 
Booksellers. 


UIDE TO THE 


a concise Treatise 
x 


e, 5, Paternoster-row ; and sold byall 
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ice Sy. cloth lettered, 

C ONSE RV “STORY being 
on, the Ma anes gement of the Hot- honse 
bs, Shrubs, &c.; and the 
best Mode of kecping a Succession "of "Bloom tusonah every 
month of the year; exemplified in a select list of the most ad- 
mirable plants of the present day, under the arrangements bot 
of Jussieu and Lin: pn ws—inclnding their native country, propa 


gation, and the soil adapt ch, 
By itis Hin D BAINBRIDG E, 
Flower Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Wenlock. 
From Notes of the Author's Daily Practice, and Yom munications 
urnished by liberal eminent F loric ulturists. f 
*,* The peculiar characteristic of this work is the means 0 
obtaining a constant and large supply of flowers. It ine ludes 
a very extensive List of Orchidacex, with their cultivation as 
pursued by the most eminent practitioners 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
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1oNDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


Trish Annals — [Jacobi Grace, Kilkenniensis, 
Annales Hibernie}. Edited, with a Transla- 
tion and Notes, by the Rev. Richard Butler, 
M.R.I.A. Irish Archzeological Society. 

Very little is known of the condition of Ireland 

in the long interval between its first invasion by 

the Anglo-Normans, and the introduction of the 

Reformation. Henry II., embarrassed by his 

disputes with Becket, by the repeated rebellions 

if his sons, and by the long wars in which he 
was involved by his continental possessions, 
never found leisure to complete the conquest 
which Strongbow had commenced: the “ lion- 
hearted” Richard was too fond of adventures in 
the East, to bestow any thought upon his western 

ssion ; John was too much harassed by his 

English barons to attend to those of Ireland ; 

and the contest between feudalism and monarchy 

inthe succeeding reign, prevented the sovereign, 
even if he had been so disposed, from remedying 
the distractions caused by the neglect of his pre- 
decessors. ‘The Anglo-Norman adventurers, 
who had obtained grants of land in Ireland, were 
thus virtually left independent ; they were per- 
petually at war with the Irish chieftains, and 
with each other: ‘there was no king in Israel, 
every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” Whatever civilization the Anglo-Normans 
may have brought with them, and whatever 
amount of social advancement they may have 
found in the country, disappeared in the midst 
of anarchy, and literature maintained a lingering 
existence only within the precincts of the monas- 
tries. Nearly all the materials we possess for the 
history of Ireland, during four centuries, are the 
monastic records and the traditionary songs of 
the bards or sennachies, who always formed part 
of the household of a native chief. 

The Annals just published by the Irish Arche- 





_dlogical Society, are ascribed to a Cistercian 


monk, James Grace, who lived at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century ; but he appears to have 
translated them into Latin from some Irish re- 
cords, or rather to have made a dry and meagre 
abridgment from a collection of Chronicles. Im- 
perfect, however, as these Annals are, they con- 
tain much that elucidates the condition of Ireland 
when the Tudors attempted a thorough reform 
of its civil and ecclesiastical government, and 
help to explain how it happened that these efforts 
failed, and left Ireland for the last three cen- 
tures an anomaly to historians, and a perplexity 
to statesmen. 

_ One of the first points which arrests attention 
in this work, is the curious evidence which it 
affords of the existence of an English party in 
Ireland, previous to the arrival of Strongbow. 
Under the year 1074 we find the following 
entry :— 

_“Dunan, Bishop of Dublin, dies ; he was buried 
in the Church of the Trinity, at the right hand of the 
altar, Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
request of King Goderic, with the consent of the 
clergy of Dublin, consecrated Patrick, Bishop, having 
fist, like his predecessor, received the oath of obedi- 
ence to be paid to him and his successors ; and sent 
him to his country with letters to Prince Goderic 
and to Turlogh, the chief king of Ireland.” 

Goderic, or Godfrey Cronan, was the Danish 
pince of Dublin; and we know from other 
‘ources, that soon after the completion of the 
Norman conquest of England, the Danes settled 
m Dublin applied to William the Conqueror for 
aid against the native Irish, promising him liege 
homage and allegiance in return. The Irish pre- 

also favoured the pretensions of Henry IT., 
tot only on account of the grant made that 
monarch by Pope Adrian, but also because the 





Normans were more willing to recognize the in- 
creasing power of ecclesiastical dignitaries than 
the Saxons or the Irish. 


In 1204, little more than thirty years after 
the landing of Strongbow, we find some of the 
Anglo-Norman barons engaged in civil war with 
each other; and one of the most powerful, John 
de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, in open rebellion 
against the royal authority. Grace gives the 
usual legendary account of the fortunes of De 
Courey :— 

“A battle is fought at Down between John Courcy, 
first Earl of Ulster, and Hugh Lacy; many fell on 
either side, Courey conquered : but on the following 
day of Good Friday, when, through devotion, he was 
visiting the sacred places of the church unarmed, with 
bare feet, and covered only with a shirt, he was 
treacherously seized by some of his own men, and 
delivered to Lacy for a sum of money. He brought 
him to the king, and received as his reward the things 
which had been his, to wit, the earldoms of Ulster 
and Connaught. Courcy remained condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment ; the traitors, instead of the 
promised gold, were hanged by Hugh, and their goods 
plundered. This John Courcy had rebelled against 
the king, and had refused to obey his orders, and had 
also upbraided him with the murder of Arthur, the 
lawful heir. When he had endured for a long time 
the most squalid life of a prison, he was at length set 
at liberty by King John, being chosen as champion 
against a certain man of gigantic stature, whom the 
King of France had appointed the defender of his 
right to a certain castle ; when the Frenchman, afraid 
of his great strength, had refused the combat, in the 
presence of both kings he gave noble proof of his 
vigour, having cut through a helmet at one stroke. 
Wherefore by both he was gifted with large presents, 
and was restored by John to the earldom of Ulster; 
but having endeavoured fifteen times, always with 
great danger and contrary winds, to return to Ireland, 
and having sojourned some time with the monks at 
Chester, he returned to France, and there ended his 
life.” ‘ 

The improbabilities of this legend are very 
great; the earldom of Ulster was never restored 
to De Courcy, but was retained by Hugh de 
Lacy : it is not easy to find a period in John’s 
reign, when he and the King of France could 
have met on such amicable terms, as to witness 
a combat of chivalry ; and the Chronicles of the 
Isle of Man record, that De Courcy, attempt- 
ing to recover his territories with an auxiliary 
force, was totally routed by Hugh de Lacy near 
the Bay of Strangford. The traditionin the De 
Courcy family is, that their ancestor performed 
some great military service to King John, and 
that in exchange for his earldom, which could 
not be resumed from the Lacys, he obtained 
the privilege of wearing his hat in the presence 
of royalty, for himself and successors, and the 
grant of as much ground as he could conquer for 
himself in the South of Ireland. At the insti- 
gation, however, of the King of Man, to whom 
he was related by marriage, he made an effort 
to recover Ulster, and was so weakened by his 
defeat, that he could only obtain a very small 
settlement in Munster, where his descendants 
have the prescriptive title of barons of Kinsale 
and Ringroan. 

The atrocities in the petty civil wars recorded 
by the old chroniclers, have neither interest nor 
variety. The following little incident is charac- 
teristic of the ferocity of the age :— 


“On the Feast of St. Laurence (August 10), four 
Irish kings rose against the English, who were punish- 
ed by William de Burgh and Richard Birmingham, 
Lord of Athenry, with his men, who slew 12,000 of 
them at the town of Athenry, which was afterwards 
surrounded with walls from the spoils of the Irish, for 
whoever took double arms of knights laid out half the 
price on this work. Here fell Felim O'Conor, King of 
Connaught, and O’Kelly, with many other captains. 
John Hussee, butcher of Athenry, by the orders of his 
lord went from Athenry by night to look for O'Kelly 






















































































among the dead, and to bring him back his head; 
but O'Kelly, who was safe, and with his esquire, ad- 
vised him not to run the chance of a combat, but to 
go off with him and to receive a great estate as a 
reward ; his servant approved of this; first then he 
slew his own servant, then O’Kelly and his servant: 
he brought back their three heads to his lord; for 
this deed he was knighted, and gifted with great estates 
by his lord.” 

It is to be regretted that Grace passes very 
lightly over the first foundation of a University 
in Dublin by Archbishop Bykenor. The insti- 
tution dwindled away from want of funds, though 
it appears, from a note of the editor, that Eng- 
land as well as Ireland was interested in its 
maintenance :— 

“Tn the English parliament of the Ist of Henry 
VI., the commons petitioned the king, that in con- 
sequence of murders, manslaughters, rapes, robberies, 
and riots, committed by Irishmen coming to Oxford 
and Cambridge, all Irishmen, except graduates and 
men beneficed in England, or married to English 
women, should he banished from the universities ; 
and if they staid there, should be imprisoned and 
treated as rebels.” 

In 1325 a remarkable case of witchcraft oc- 
curred in Ireland :— 

“Richard Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, cited Alice 
Ketil to clear herself of heresy ; she was convicted 
of magic, for it was surely proved that a certain de- 
mon incubus (named Robin Artisson) had lain with 
her, to whom she had offered nine red cocks, at a 
certain stone bridge at the cross roads; and also at 
prayer time, between compline and curfew, she swept 
the streets of Kilkenny with brooms, and, as she 
swept, brought the dirt to the house of William Out- 
law, her son, where she said, in conjurations, ‘ may 
all the luck of Kilkenny come to this house.’ Many 
other women are found to have been partakers of 
this impiety, as Petronilla of Meath, with her daugh- 
ter Basilia. The bishop imposed a fine upon her, 
and compelled her to forswear witchcraft ; but after- 
wards, being again convicted of the same crime, she 
fled with Basilia, nor did she ever appear again after 
that time. Petronilla of Meath is burned at Kilkenny, 
and as she was dying she declared that the before- 
named William deserved death as much as she did, 
for that for a year and a day he had carried round 
his naked body the devil’s girdle. Upon this he was 
immediately taken by the order of the bishop, and 
shut up in prison, where he was detained about two 
months; there were assigned to him two servants, 
who had orders to speak to him only once a day, and 
not to eat or drink with him; at last he was set at 
liberty by the interest of Arnold Power, Seneschall 
of Kilkenny. But to the same Arnold he gave a 
large sum of money to throw the bishop into prison, 
which was done, and the bishop was kept there three 
months. Amongst the goods of Alice was found a 
Host, on which the name of the Devil was inscribed, 
besides a pix and an ointment therein with which she 
used to besmear a beam, that is, a coulter, and when 
it was so besmeared, Alice, with her comrades, mount- 
ing upon it, as on a horse, was carried whithersoever 
she wished through the world, without hurt or hin- 
drance. And because the thing was so stupendous, 
Alice, on the evidence of Petronilla, was again cited 
to Dublin ; and when she had petitioned that a day 
should be appointed for clearing herself, and the next 
day was fixed on, meanwhile she is concealed by her 
friends, and the wind being fair, she sails to England. 
William Outlaw is again shut up in prison; at length 
he was set at liberty, at the entreaties of the lords, 
but on condition that he should cover a church at 
Kilkenny with lead, and give something to the poor.” 

According to Cox, Camden, and Leland, Dame 
Ketler’s invocation was in the following form— 

To the house of William, my son, 

Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town; 
but on the charge of witchcraft she was acquit- 
ted; it was on the charge of heresy that she was 
found guilty, and sentenced to the flames. Grace 
has omitted to state that when Arnold de la Poer 
interfered to protect this unhappy woman, he was 
involved by the bishop in the same accusation ; 
and upon his appealing to the lord deputy, the 
undaunted prelate extended his charge to that 
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personage himself. ‘The entire business of ad- 
ministration was suspended until the head of 
the civil government cleared himself of the ac- 
cusation brought against him by the violent 
bishop. Before the trial could take place, De la 
Poer died in an ecclesiastical prison, and Chris- 
tian burial was refused to his remains. Finally, 
when the lord deputy was acquitted, the bishop 
appealed to Rome, and obtained a papal brief, 
enjoining king Edward III. to assist his prelates 
in extirpating heresy. A fierce contest then 
ensued between the civil and spiritual authorities, 
in the course of which Dame Ketler and her 
cause were forgotten. The contest between 
Church and State originating in this witchcraft 
case, continued for more than a century, and in 
the end the prelates triumphed over the royal 
power. 

It is curious that neither Grace nor Pem- 
bridge, who probably compiled his Chronicle 
from the same sources, takes any notice of the 
celebrated Statute of Kilkenny, by which Irish- 
men were declared aliens in the land of their 
nativity. It was passed in the lieutenancy of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and enacted, “ that 
marriage, nurture of infants, or gossiping with 
the Irish, or submission to the Irish law, should 
be considered and punished as high treason.” 
Severe penalties were affixed to presenting a mere 
Irishman to any benefice, or receiving him into a 
monastery—to entertaining any Irish bard, min- 
strel, or story-teller; and, as a climax, to allow- 
ing an Irish horse to graze on the pastures of 
an Englishman! But in 1368, two years after 
the act had passed, we find the contests between 
the English and Irish assuming the forms of 
regular warfare :-— 

“Tn Carberry, after a parley between the English 
and the Irish, there are taken by the Birminghams 
and others, Friar Thomas Burley, Prior of Kilmain- 
ham, Chancellor; John Fitz Richard, Sheriff of 
Meath ; Sir Robert Tirrel, Baron of Castleknock ; 
with several more. Wherefore James Birmingham, 
who was held in Trim Castle in handcuffs and fetters, 
is immediately set at liberty in exchange for the 
Chancellor, the others are set free in ransom. The 
Church of S. Mary’s of ‘Trim was burned.” 

Thenceforward the Irish, during the remain- 
der of the century, gradually increased in 
strength; from Cork to Galway the jurisdiction 
of the country was gradually narrowed to Car- 
low; and, in the next century, it became a pro- 
verb, that “they who lived west of the Barrow, 
lived west of the English law.” 

Here the Chronicle abruptly terminates; 
though not very interesting in itself, the notes 
which have been added by the editor render it 
an important addition to the limited stock of 
original Irish history. 








Two Years in Spain and Portugal during the 
Civil War, 1838—40.—[ Deux Ans, §c.| By 
Baron C. Dembowski. Rolandi. 

Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Ly Lieut.-Col. E. Napier. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 


Tue head of a man is only, to a very limited 
extent, like a bushel, which, being already full 
of bullets, admits a second charge of small shot ; 
and then may be a third time filled with sand. 
Few human bushels hold more than one thing 
at a time; and that is probably the reason why, 
after all that has been written and debated on 
Spain, the British public knows so little on the 
subject. Notwithstanding that the Peninsula 
was the scene of our national triumphs, and the 
fulcrum of the lever which, reaching to Mos- 
cow, pitched Napoleon from his throne,—not- 
withstanding the long subsequent struggles of its 
gallant sons for good government, with which 
every honest Englishman should deeply sympa- 
thize, its interests and its position are as rarely 








understood in this country, as if it were only a 
province of Ireland. To understand a thing, we 
must begin by caring about it; and Englishmen 
have many things that come closer to their 
bosoms. Excepting among the dealers in 
sherry and Seville oranges, there is but one 
view of Spain that is at all familiar to the Eng- 
lish reader, and that lies on its picturesque side. 
Placed on the extreme lines of European civili- 
zation, and half oriental in its forms and habits, 
its groupings lend themselves admirably to the 
purposes of the poet, the painter, and the 
romance writer; and, thanks to Lord Byron’s 
verse, and to the overcrowded vulgarity of the 
home tour of Europe, the wandering English 
have availed themselves of these resources. On 
this side, then, the public are susceptible ; and 
those who cannot distinguish between a partizan 
of Don Carlos and a Christino, may yet be 
roused by the portraiture of a contrabandista, be 
amused by the extravagancies of an Andalusian 
majo, or fascinated by tales of the black eyes and 
olive complexions of the women of Cadiz. 

We shall not, then, detract from the popularity 
of either of the works whose titles stand at the 
head of this article, if we say that they are con- 
fined somewhat exclusively to that one side of 
their subject. From the Baron Dembowski, an 
Italian, it should seem, with a Polish name, one 
naturally was led to expect strong sympathies with 
the Spanish people, manifested in large details of 
the revolutionary struggle, and in something of a 
comprehensive view of its causes, progress, and 
possible results: no such thing. Whether it be 
that the author has reason for concealing his ex- 
periences in this matter, or that he has nothing 
to conceal, he leaves his readers nearly as much 
in the dark on these points, as he finds them; 
and he is, indeed, as superficial as the most 
fastidious fine-gentleman reader can desire; 
wandering from subject to subject in his desul- 
tory letters as each chances to present itself, 
and abstaining from general or comprehensive 
statements. His sketches, however, are rapid, 
lively, and often striking; and if they abound 
not in decisive facts, they succeed, toa consider- 
able extent, in conveying the colouring of the 
country and its population. At the commence- 
ment of the volume, we find him on the French 
frontier, in company with certain Spaniards, 
apparently Carlists, about to re-enter their 
country in disguise; and we are thus prepared for 
a political embroglio. But we at once lose sight 
of his companions; and if he travelled on any 
mission connected with their proceedings, the 
fact is kept out of sight. Still the political con- 
dition of the country is, of necessity, for ever 
brought to the surface; and his journey to Ma- 
drid gives an early taste of its insecurity. The 
fullowing graphic picture of the state of affairs 
occurs early in the volume :— 

I write to get rid of my alarm. We pass the night 
in the most suspicious point of the whole route; for 
Ariza is just in the line beaten by the Carlist Guerillas, 
who maintain a communication between Navarre 
and the insurgent provinces of the lower Aragon. 
The diligenceaccordingly isoften surprised here; and, 
very recently,—but for the sang froid of the Italian 
hostess,—it would have been all over with several 
travellers, Rendcred aware of the arrival of a band 
of partizans by the cries of a courier whom they mur- 
dered in the kitchen, the heroic Catharine had just 
time to hide her guests ina garret ; and all the menaces 
of the chief could not induce her to betray their hiding- 
places. I am the more alarmed at the probable visit 
of these bands, because they are aot true Carlists, 
but assume the flag for the mere purpose of pillage. 
If Don Carlos triumphed, they would continue 
equally to rob and murder, in the name of Liberal- 
ism. In the meantime, no one dares travel with his 
real passport—no one answers to his true name. 
The passengers either wore false beards, or had 
shaved their whiskers, and had dresses that smelt of 
concealment a mile off. To avert ihe threatened 





danger, we had but one miserable guard, wh 

on the imperial, passed his time in fring at the an 
We breakfasted at Frasno, with our eyes fixed on 
our plates ; and not one even ventured to use the 
word facciosos (the factious), but designated them } 
a simple but expressive ‘they,’ which every ~4 
understood. 

Here, too, is a pendant for the above picture 
with more Rembrandtish colours :— 

Alas for Spain! You would have fully compre. 
hended its calamity, could you have joined my sup. 
per table in the inn at Aranjuez, and heard the 
Spaniards, whom ch had d around 
relate their misfortunes: it was a résumé of the his 
tory of Spain for the last four years. There are four 
of them seated round the table. One, with his head 
bound up, is the conductor of the diligence, who wa; 
surrounded on the 10th of May, at Minaya, by a band 
of brigands calling themselves Carlists. After kill 
two of the passengers with unimaginable refinements 
of cruelty, and made prisoners of the others, they 
proceeded to burn the poor conductor alive in his 
own coach, to which they had already set fire, when 
the arrival of military put them to flight, My second 
companion, a veturino, of Albaicete, was robbed at 
the distance of a gunshot from Aranjuez, in open 
daylight, and this, for the fifth time within six 
months. The other two were a sergeant of the war 
of independence, and a captain of light cavalry quar. 
tered at Aranjuez. The last had been for eight 
months a prisoner with the remnant of a division 
captured by the Carlists. 

The details of his officer’s captivity are told 
at length; but the story is too horrible for repe. 
tition. We shall now give another tableau, more 
gay, yet sufficiently striking :— 

Here, then, at last I am on my way to Andalu- 
sia. Two hundred waggons, laden with provisions 
for the army of the centre, fifty galeras (a sort of 
public conveyance), and four old carriages with tra- 
vellers, compose our envoy, which is escorted by fifty 
sbirri, three hundred foot-soldiers, and a squadron of 
lancers. Among the notabilities of this caravan, are 
the deputies from Andalusia, who are returning home 
after the session,—the widow and daughter of the 
unfortunate General Manzaneres, who was slain near 
Malaga, in the attack of Torrijos, in that city,—the 
wife of General Palarea, some priests, and several 
officers ordered to the Philippines. My place is 
outside the galera of one Mauricio, a Valentian, who, 
for a duro a day, feeds and lodges me on the road. 
This evening, at supper, I had Mauricio on my 
right, opposite me another mayoral (veturino), and 
two zagales. Behind them stood, out of respect, the 
sbirri, or guards of the galera. On the table, wasa 
coarse loaf, three large pots, one filled with gaspacho 
(soup, of bread, oil, vinegar, onion, garlick, pepper, 
and salt), another contained rice, seasoned with saf- 
fron, and the third contained pork and garbanzos (a 
sort of bean, as large as nuts, and as yellowas maize) 
There was, moreover, the Spanish muleteer’s delight, 
—a magnificent plate of red pepper, grilled on the em- 
bers, and swimming with oil—and a bottle with a spout 
to it, and a glass for those who cannot drink in the 
Catalan manner ; viz. by holding the bottle over the 
head, and pouring a stream of wine to the corner of 
the eye, whence it trickles down into the mouth,—a 
talent which I hope soon to acquire. The forks are 
of iron, the spoons of wood, and every one uses his 
own knife. My companions first filled my plate, and 
then proceeded, with great rapidity, to dip their 
spoons into the pots. When they had done, they 
passed the vessels to the sbirri, which at last fell to 
the share of a boy, who returned them as bright and 
shining as the best Venice glass. This boy was an 
apprentice to Mauricio, and was called, in Irony, 
the Cuirassier. ‘The name truly formed an odd con- 
trast with the slender clothing of the boy. He had 
nothing on him but a ragged shirt, and an old pair of 
breeches, as patched as an Harlequin’s jacket. 

These extracts afford a good specimen of the 
gencral quality of the Baron’s descriptive pages. 
What follows is, perhaps, newer to our readers: 

The bull-fights of Portugal are mere child's 
play, in comparison with those of the Spaniards 
Here (at Lisbon), the bull’s horns are blunted. 
They are, indeed, excited, with the cloak and bander- 
illas, as in Spain, but the Portuguese Toreador nevet 
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enters on mortal combat with his enemy. The 
-ador is dressed like a marquis of the old régime, 
with acocked hat on his head, and an immense black 
plume. He carefully presents the crupper only of 
his steed to the bull’s horns, riding prudently about 
him ; and, as soon as the animal breaks out in pur- 
wit, he gallops off, directing the point of his lance 
backwards, Cossack like, in his flight. The lance, 
fragile in excess, breaks to pieces on the first touch 
of the bull ; but the animal, per contra, can only butt 
with a muffled horn, The Galician water-carriers in 
Portugal do the duty of the dogs, being clad for the 
nonce in doeskin breeches, well stuffed in the seat. 
These men are of vast muscular force. As long as 
the Toreador plays with the bull, they remain quiet, 
under the royal box ; but when the animal honours 
them with a visit, they bravely present themselves in a 
close rank, and advance their small fork, with blunted 
ints, with which they are armed, and, on that 
account, rejoice in the appellation of homens furcados. 
When, at length, the Picador and cloak fighters leave 
the arena, the Galicians fling away their weapon, and 
march, in a compact mass, upon the bull. The boldest 
among them, watching the moment when the animal 
Jowers his head for an attack, insinuates himself in the 
space between the horns, and throws his arms round 
its neck. T'wo other men each seize a horn, and, 
by way of joke, bite its ears, as if they were dogs. 
One always triesto get on itscrupper, though seldom 
able to maintain his seat. The bull, in the mean- 
time, desists not from its majestic march, carrying his 
three adversaries along with him. Other Galicians 
then seize his tail, and pull with all their force, to 
diminish the fall which awaits their companions— 
for the animal seldom fails to give them a toss— 
sometimes to a considerable distance. The dexterity 
of these brave Galicians consists in letting themselves 
fill with grace and @ plomb on the part so effectively 
ed by their well-padded unmentionables. A 
fuilure in this particular is attended by strains of arms 
orankles, which are accompanied by a general burst 
of laughter. The more the poor devil is hurt, the 
greater is the hilarity, which the injured party receives 
vith a corresponding good humour. Sometimes, the 
Galicians are replaced by negroes brought from the 
African colonies. They wear enormous plumes, and 
are dressed like Indian warriors. They likewise 
inclose their legs in pasteboard representations of 


_ serpents, lions, crocodiles, elephants, (?) and dance 


about the bull in the same way nearly as the Galici- 
ans, This style of bull-fighting is much in use in 
the colonies from which the Lisbonians have im- 
ported it. 

Col. Napier’s volumes, equally light in their 
texture, are of a more English character. His 
Excursions, which began in Spain, extended 
over the Mediterranean, and contain some 
amusing passages and descriptions of manners 
among the Turks. The author is young in lite- 
rature, and his style, as well as his matter, 
smacks strongly of the military man : but there, 
vethink, lies the merit of the work. It is rarely, 
now-a-days, that an author suffers his personal 
peculiarities to pierce through his text; and to 
this may be attributed, in some degree, the per- 
vading want of that raciness, vigour, and 

bness, so necessary to continuous narrative. 
Tous, indeed, who snack somewhat of the salt- 
uess of time, it is peculiarly pleasant to become 
young again, for a few hours, in company with 
awriter whose spirits are vivacious, and whose 
syle is as confiding and youthful as his years. 
We have got too deeply into our space, to admit 
of quotation ; but Col. Napier’s book is suffici- 
ently within the reach of those who are not too 
wise for a short and gay flight along the surface 
of things, and to laugh, shoot, flirt, or smoke 
tigars, with a careless, light-hearted soldier. 





The Bride of Messina: a Tragedy, with Choruses, 
by Schiller. ‘Translated by A. Lodge, Esq. 
M.A. Bohn. 

Tur ‘Bride of Messina,’—almost the last, and 

Mmany respects one of the most remarkable, 

fits author’s productions,—has been once be- 

fore translated into the language of this country ; 





yet, as Mr. Lodge observes, it is little known 
beyond the circle of German readers. The pre- 
sent translation should do much to extend that 
circle, and establish it in our literature,—exe- 
cuted, as it is, with a free and vigorous hand,— 
by a mind capable of mastering the fulness of 
the author’s thought, and a pen that renders 
poetically the poetry which the mind receives. 
After Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ we think no 
poem has been translated into our language, from 
the German, more ably than this; and it, at 
once, has the merits, and adopts the faults, of 
Coleridge’s translation. Mr. Lodge’s aim has 
been to render not so much the author's words, 
as his meanings, by such words of our own as 
would best convey them,—not to present, as he 
expresses it, “a close version of the language, 
but rather such a transcript of the thoughts as 
might be animated by a portion of the spirit, 
and wear a certain air of originality.” There 
can be no doubt that this is the true method, by 
which alone works of the imagination can be 
translated. ‘It must be remembered,” says 
Mr. Lodge, “ that translation in verse presents 
other and greater difficulties than those of mere 
construction ;”—and we may add, that the bare 
rendering of the words which are the vehicles 
of thought, by their counterparts in an alien 
tongue, will almost invariably fail to transfer 
some portion of the thought intended to be ren- 
dered. At the same time, it is obvious that 
the sort of latitude thus permitted, is liable to 
great abuse—is dangerous even where the 
translator is strictly conscientious, and has all 
the proper reverence for his author. Such free- 
dom can be successfully intrusted only to one 
combining power with honesty of purpose. At- 
tributing both to the present translator, we yet 
read, with considerable misgiving, such passages, 
from his preface, as the following :—‘‘ He has 
sometimes amplified, more frequently condensed, 
the original; in one ‘or two passages slightly 
varied the sense, not from misapprehension of 
the author, or, least of all, with a view to im- 
provement, but solely from inability to express 
the precise meaning with more than a bare cor- 
rectness.”” The fault, however, to which we 
principally object,—and which, as we have said, 
this translator shares with Coleridge,—consists 
in those deliberate omissions from his author, 
which present the work in a garbled form ; and, 
where they do it no greater wrong, alter its pro- 
portions. Such abridgments are scarcely ever 
to be justified,—and never by any such reasons 
as can alone be urged in the case before us. 
With these drawbacks, we believe that Mr. 
Lodge has rendered his original well; and, as 
we have hinted, with a power of poetry which, 
if it looks pale by the side of such translations as 
Shelley's and Coleridge’s, is yet a gift far less 
frequent than it should be with those who un- 
dertake the business of translation. 



















































































‘The Bride of Messina’ is remarkable, amongst | 


the productions of Schiller, for certain novelties— 
or rather antiquities—there experimentally intro- 
duced, by him, intomodern dramatic composition ; 
and originally defended in an elaborate preface,— 
which we should have been glad to see trans- 


lated, as an Introduction to the present version. | 


The fatalism of old Greek tragedy—that iuevit- 


able destiny under whose sentence the actors | 


move, from first to last as in the shadow of a 
cloud,—is here applied to the incidents of a mo- 
dern romance; and, with the spirit of the classic 
drama, is likewise adopted some of its machi- 
nery. The ancient Greek chorus is introduced, 
to mark the morals and sustain the elevated 
tone; and a vehicle is thus obtained, by the 


author, for the introduction, amid the graver | 
march of the tragic measure, of those lyric utter- | 


ances which flow from him in such profusion of 
tenderness and grace. 





The whole is intended , 


to illustrate those views on the ideal character 
of art, which are enunciated in Schiller’s preface; 
to exemplify how it is the business of the drama- 
tist to “transform the common-place actual world 
into the old poetical one”—‘‘to dispense with 
all that is repugnant to poetry,” and go “ back 
to the simple, primitive, and genuine motives of 
action.”” We need not seek to show how greatly, 
by views like those maintained by Schiller, in 
the preface in question, the wide field of dramatic 
enterprise is narrowed—how, in fact, the whole 
character of the drama, as understood in modern 
days, is changed, from an art dealing with ‘the 
shows of things,” representing life in all its 
varieties of motive and action, into a mere form 
of high didactic teaching,—because ilusion is, 
avowedly, rejected by Schiller, from amongst 
“the proper aims of the dramatic artist.” It is 
not necessary that we should do so, for another 
and more satisfactory reason—because, notwith- 
standing Mr. Lodge's observation, that this play 
is remarkable, in the literature of Germany, “ as 
the declared illustration of its author's matured 
opinions on dramatic composition,” we think it 
not unfair to assume, that the doctrines main- 
tained in Schiller's preface, and illustrated in this 
drama, were afterwards revoked by the author 
himself,—inasmuch as he made no subsequent use 
of his new machinery, and attempted no further 
exemplification of his novel theory. The prin- 
ciples of dramatic composition which presided 
over ‘ The Bride of Messina,’ were silently waived 
when, shortly afterwards, he wrote ‘ William 
Tell’—a work on whose production the grandeur 
of his mind’s free, untrammelled action exhibited 
itself in a manner calculated to confirm that mis- 
giving of his former belief, which, it may be 
presumed, had already led to its abandonment 
on the latter occasion. It may be inferred, 
that his later and greater work represented 
his latest and more “matured” views; and, 
indeed, it need scarcely be doubted that the 
anomalies in which the poet found he had 
involved himself, by this combination, in a 
single scheme, of things heterogeneous, were 
quite sufficient to produce that virtual recanta- 
tion which as a dramatist he exhibited, but as a 
critic might not find it convenient to avow. His 
theory broke down beneath his own comment 
on it. Tis proper workmanship supplied him 
with the proofs that, while he had admirably 
appreciated the character and office of the Greek 
chorus, in its classic setting, he had erred in its 
application to a drama of modern incident and 
action,—as much as in the confounding of that 
faith whose cold spiritualities, in its passionless 
ideal, it expressed so well, with a faith not merely 
different, but opposed to the first in its spirit and 
in all its forms. 

Thus, in the play before us, the interest is 
made to turn on the evil destiny which over- 
hangs the royal house of Messina, as the same 
has been predicted by a Pagan oracle; and, 
though the dream, so read by the heathen sage, 
has received an opposite interpretation from a 
Christian seer, we feel, throughout, that the for- 
tunes of the family are coloured by the darker 
prophecy, and that we are threaaing the drama 
with the doomed. From the very opening of 
this modern play, we are conscious that we are 
walking in the remorseless shadow of the Greek 
tragic muse. The action commences with an 
attempt, ou the part of the widowed Princess of 
Messina, like another Jocasta, to effect a recon- 
ciliation between her two sons,—in whose hearts 
had grown up, “ from some mysterious root,” a 
deadly hate, that smouldered there (a portion 
of the curse upon the family) during the life- 
time of their father, but, since his death, had 
broken into deadly conflict, and involved the 
country in civil war. ‘The pleading of the mo- 
ther re-awakens the slumbering affection of the 
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brothers; and, in the joy of their restored pre- 
sence, she reveals to them that there is yet an- 
other family blessing to be added, in the person 
of a sister, of whose existence they were igno- 
rant, and whom also she has summoned home. 
Before this daughter's birth, her royal father had 
“ dreamed a dream’’— 


It seemed that from his couch, 
With branches intertwined two laurels grew, 
And in the midst a lily all in flames, 
That, catching swift the boughs and knotted stem, 
Burst forth with crackling rage, and o’er the house 
Spread in one mighty sea of fire. 


This dream is interpreted to the prince, by an 
Arab seer, as announcing destruction to his sons 
and all his race, from the coming birth, if it 
should prove a daughter; to avert which cata- 
strophe, the father orders the new-born infant to 
be flung into the sea. But the mother, too, had 
“ dreamed a dream,’’—wherein she 


Saw 
An infant, fair as of celestial kind, 
That played upon the grass: soon from the wood 
A lion rushed, and from his gory jaws, 
Caressing, in the infant’s lap let fall 
His prey, new caught ;—then thro’ the air down swept 
An eagle, and, with fond caress alike, 
Dropt from his claws a trembling kid—and both 
Cowered at the infant's feet—a gentle pair. 

From this vision, a Christian monk, as we 
have said, deduces the omen that a daughter 
should be sent ‘to knit the warring spirits of 
her sons in bonds of tender love.”” The mother 
has the child, accordingly, conveyed away, and 
reared in secret; and now, on her husband's 
death, and the restoration of peace between the 
brothers, sends for her to complete the family 
union. But events had, in the meantime, been 
preparing the way for the fulfilment of the dark 
oracle. Both the brothers had seen, and become 
enamoured of, the sister, in her seclusion ; and | 
the love of the elder had been declared, and was | 
returned. ‘The decree of the gods is wrought | 
out by the very means which the mother had | 
taken to thwart it. The scarce-extinct rivalry 





between the brothers flames up anew, as this 


fresh brand is flung upon it. The elder is slain, 
in the arms of his mistress, by his unsuccessful 
rival :—then comes the discovery that Beatrice 
is his sister; and the unhappy prince has the 
misery of feeling that he has been goaded, by 
circumstances, to the perpetration of a needless 
and fruitless crime. The love for which his bro- 
ther had died could have nought availed himself, 
and was no wrong to his murderer. Smitten by 
remorse—tortured yet by the love which is, now, 
crime—and jealous of the tears shed by Beatrice 
for his dead brother—he resolves to remove the 
curse from his house, by fully working out the 
decree of the oracle—to sacrifice himself to the 
avenging gods and his brotlier’s manes—and win 
for his own memory a portion of the regrets 
which his sister bestows upon the dead. ‘The 
passions that have agitated all the drama settle 
into a grand and imposing calm, as the omen is 
solved, and the verge of destiny approached. 
Both oracles become clear ; and the consistency 
of the two is vindicated. But here,—not to in- 
sist, generally, on the strange, anomalous and 
unartistic effect which is produced by the juxta- 
position of Paganism and Christianity,—there is 
what appears to us an especial fault, arising out 
of the manner of their application, as apparently- 
conflicting agencies, in the dramatic action. The 
licence of theircombination at al/,—which Schiller 
himself admits to be “ difficult of excuse,”—is 
excused only, as the translator rightly observes, 
on the plea of “that absolute independence of 
the actual, which our author regards as the pri- 
mary essential of a work of imagination,” and 
must be “ sustained on his principles of the strictly 
ideal character of art.” But there seems this 
further defect, in the use made of them,—that 
the triumph is given to the Pagan oracle,—the 
material triumph certainly,—which is the dra- 





matic triumph; and the truth of the Christian 


interpretation is left to be perceived only by those | 


who can rise reflectively to Schiller’s more spi- 
ritual meaning, and look to that reconciliation 
beyond the grave, to which the predicted love 
of this sister finally leads—but leads through the 
completed temporal desolation which the Hea- 
then foretold. 

As with the spirit of the ancient drama, so 
also with its machinery. The Greek chorus, in 
Schiller’s hands, undergoes, for its adaptation 
to the business of modern drama, certain modi- 
fications, by which its character is entirely 
changed, and its authority destroyed. In the 
ancient drama, the chorus is an embodied ab- 
straction, lifted high above the passions of the 
piece, expatiating in an unsullied atmosphere of 
thought, and furnishing such a running com- 
ment on the scene as a spirit might, who looks 
into the heart of things, but cannot be jostled by 
their forms. ‘ The chorus,” says Schiller, in his 
preface, “is in itself not an individual, but a 
general conception; yet it is represented by a 
palpable body, which appeals to the senses with 
an imposing grandeur, It forsakes the con- 
tracted sphere of the incidents, to dilate itself 
over the past and future, over distant things and 
nations and general humanity, in order to deduce 
the grand results of life, and pronounce the 
lessons of wisdom. It is this that gives repose 
to the action. It is by holding asunder the 
different parts, and stepping between the pas- 
sions with its composing views, that the chorus 
restores us to our freedom, which would else be 
lost in the tempest.” But the German has so 
used this fine instrument as to take from it its 
judicial attitude and transcendental tone. Ina 
drama whose design it was not to exhibit “life,” 
but to “deduce its grand results’-—less to pre- 
sent history iz action than to seize on some hour 
of its crisis, as a painter would—like him, artis- 
tically selecting and arranging the facts which 
bring the lesson prominently out—the chorus 
was a characteristic contrivance and appropriate 
instrument for “ pointing the morals,” as much 
as it was a convenient vehicle for the expression 
of that poetical wealth and those lyric harmonies 
with which the Greek masters so richly “adorned 
the tale.” ‘The truths of the story were set 
(as it were) to the fine music of these inspired 
personages — formally there as consummate 
accompanyists, with song that searched all the 
depths, and evolved all the mysteries of the doom 
which in the person of the actors was working 
out. But when Schiller came to transfer this 
machinery to the modern drama—which under- 
takes to reflect the actual, and puts on the stage 
the incidents that arouse passion and build up the 
event (exhibiting men, too, as agents in their own 
destiny, rather than the passive subjects of an inex- 
orable fate)—he was met by an obstacle which 
should have shown him the unfitness of this instru- 
ment, in the mere attempt,—as, no doubt, it didin 
the event. His difficulty wasto place his chorus in 
the Drama of Action :—and he has met it thus. 
Instead of one chorus, he has two; and they are 
severally composed of the respective followers of 
the rival princes. So far from “forsaking the 
contracted sphere of the incidents, to dilate itself 
over the past, and future, and distant things,” 
Schiller has chained his chorus to the busy pas- 
sions of the piece, and made its members vulgar 
actors in its noisiest scenes. His choruses have 
two sets of truths to enunciate,—or rather, see 
truth on two different sides, like their masters. 
By making them parties to the action, he has 
discredited his oracles; even if he had placed 
them on higher ground than, in this drama, he 
has. But with what show of authority come 
the lessons of wisdom, which he puts into their 
mouths, here, from men who, besides being pro- 
fessed partisans, are represented as sycophants 
when the princes are present, grumblers behind 





‘their backs, and brawlers always? It is remark 


able how the author should have overlooked 
utter incompatibility of their character of high 
spiritual teachers with their mercenary and syb. 
ject condition. It is only towards the close of 
the drama, when the passions have burnt them. 
selves out,—when the death of one prince has 
extinguished the rivalry at once of masters ang 
servants, and all hearts are solemnized jn the 
immediate presence of the inevitable doom which 
is sweeping on to its fulfilment,—that the chorus 
no longer divided, takes something of a high 
prophet aspect, and its denouncing “Woe! 
woe!” tolls through the deepening gloom, like 
the choral lamenting of the old Greek plays, 
We have been led to greater length, in’ these 
remarks, than we had intended, because of My 
Lodge’s endeavour to make it appear that Schiller 
had left the principles of dramatic composition 
. : . ° ’ 
applied by him to the ‘ Bride of Messina,’ as hig 
final critical legacy—the expression of his “ ma. 
tured opinions”; and we have been desirous, at 
once, to show the practical difficulties in which 
these views had involved him, and to put pro- 
minently forward the fact, in answer to Mr, 
Lodge, that he appears to have made a virtual 
surrender of such speculations, in that subse- 
quent composition which may be supposed to 
represent his maturest opinions of all. One 
specimen, however, we must give of the lyrical 
freedom and fancy and tenderness which the 
poet has poured through these choral strains; 
and it will, at the same time, exhibit the trans. 
lator in one of the more trying portions of his 
task, and satisfy our readers of the easy and 
flowing manner in which he executes it. 
One of the Chorus (Manfred). 
Sound, sound the plaint of woe! 
Beautiful Youth ! 
Outstretched and pale he lies, 
- Untimely cropped in early bloom; 
The heavy night of death has sealed his eyes. 
In this glad hour of nuptial joy, 
Snatched by relentless doom, 
He sleeps—while, echoing to the sky, 
Of sorrow bursts the loud despairing cry. 
A second (Cajetan). 
We come, we come, in festal pride, 
To greet the beauteous Bride ; 
Behold! the nuptial gifts, the rich attire: 
The banquet waits, the guests are there ; 
They bid thee to the solemn rite 
Of Hymen quick repair. 
Thou hear’st them not—the sportive lyre, 
The frolic dance, shall ne’er invite, 
Nor wake thee from thy lowly bed, 
For deep the slumber of the dead. 
The whole Chorus. 
No more the echoing horn shall cheer, 
Nor bride with tones of sweetness charm his ear; 
On the cold earth he lies, 
In death’s eternal slumber closed his eyes. 
A third (Cajetan). 
What are the hopes, and fond desires 
Of mortals’ transitory race ? 
This day, with harmony of voice and soul, 
Ye woke the long-extinguished fires 
Of brothers’ love—yon flaming orb 
With smiles beheld your dear embrace: 
At eve, upon the gory sand 
Thou liest—a reeking corse! 
Stretched by a brother’s murderous hand. 
Vain projects, treacherous hopes, 
Child of the fleeting hour are thine; . 
Fond man! thou rear’st on dust each bold design. 
Chorus (Berengar). 
To thy mother I will bear 
The burden of unutterable woe! . 
Quick shall yon cypress, blooming fair, 
Bend to the axe’s murderous blow. 
Then twine the mournful bier, : 
For ne’er with verdant life the tree shall smile 
That grew on Death’s devoted soil; 
Ne’er in the breeze the branches play, 
Nor shade the wanderer in the noontide ray; 
*Twas marked to bear the fruits of doom, 
Cursed to the service of the tomb. 
First (Cajetan). 
Woe to the murderer! woe! 
That sped exulting in his pride! . . 
Behold! the parched earth drinks the crimson tide; 
Down, down it flows unceasingly, 
To the dim caverned halls below, z 
Where throned in kindred gloom the sisters twain, 
Of Themis progeny severe, 
Brood in their songless silent reign. 
Stern ministers of Wrath’s decree, y 
They catch in swarthy cups thy streaming gore, 
And pledge with horrid rites for vengeance evermore. 
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N° 778) 
. Second (Berengar). 


Tho’ swift of deeds the traces fade 
From earth, before the enlivening ray, 
As o'er the brow the transient shade 
Of thought, the hues of fancy, flit away ; 
Yet in the mystic womb unseen, 
Of the dark ruling Hours that sway 
Our mortal lot, whate’er has been 
With new creative germ defies decay. 
The blooming field is Time, 
For Nature’s ever-teeming shoot,— 
And all is seed and all is fruit. 


Nor can we resist the further temptation to 
exhibit both author and translator in one of 
those fine tragic scenes in which this play 
abounds; and we select, for the purpose, one in 
which the doom has fallen, and all struggle has 
ceased, save the bereaved mother’s ineffectual 
one to hold back her last son from the grave. 
The actors both speak, it will be seen, despite 
the pleading on the one side, as under a fate 
which will not be revoked; and the voice of 
Don Cesar is like that of aman answering back 
from a tomb. 


Isabella. I thought mine eyes should never see thee more: 
This was my vow of anguish! O, my son, 
How quickly all a mother’s stern resolves 
Melt into air. "T'was but the ery of rage 
That stifled nature’s pleading voice ; but now 
What tidings of mysterious import call me 
Forth from the desolate chambers of my sorrow ? 
Shall I believe it ?—is it true ?—one day 
Robs me of both my sons? 
Chorus. 
Behold! with willing steps and free, 
Thy son prepares to tread 
The paths of dark eternity,— 
The silent mansions of the dead. 
My prayers are vain; but thou with soft control 
Ofall a mother’s anguish melt his soul. 
Isab. I call the curses back, that in the phrenzy 
Of blind despair on thy beloved head 
Ipoured. A mother may not curse the child 
That from her nourishing breast drew life, and gave 
Sweet recompense of all a mother’s pains,— 
Heaven would not hear the impious vows; they fell 
With quick rebound, and heavy with my tears, 
Down from the flaming vault. 
Live! live! my son! 
For I may rather bear to look on thee— 
The murderer of one child—than weep for both! 
Don Cusar. Heedless and vain, my mother, are thy prayers 
For me and for thyself ;—I have no place 
Among the living :—if thine eyes may brook 
The murderer's sight abhorred,—I could not bear 
The mute reproach of thy eternal sorrow. 
Isab. Silent or loud, my son, reproach shall never 


* Disturb thy breast—ne’er in these halls shall sound 


The voice of anguish; gently on my tears 
My griefs shall flow away :—the sport alike 
Of pitiless Fate, together we will mourn, 
And veil the deed of blood. 

Don Cesar. (with a faltering voice, and taking her hand.) 

Thus it shall be, 

My mother,—thus with silent. gentle woe 
Thy grief shali fade; but when one common tomb 
The murderer and his victim closes round— 
When o’er our dust one monumental stone 
Is rolled—the curse shall cease—thy love no more 
Unequal bless thy sons—the precious tears 
Thine eyes of beauty weep, shall sanctify 
Alike our memories. Yes! in death are quenched 
The fires of rage; and Hatred owns, subdued, 
The mighty reconciler.—Pity bends 
An angel form above the funeral urn, 
With weeping dear embrace. Then to the tomb 
Stay not my passage: —Oh ! forbid me not, 
Thus with atoning sacrifice to quell 
The curse of Heaven. 

Isab. All Christendom is rich 
In shrines of merey, where the troubled heart 
May find repose. Oh! many a heavy burden 
Have sinners in Loretto’s mansion laid; 
And Heaven’s peculiar blessing breathes around 
The grave that has redeemed the world. The prayers 
Of the devout are precious—fraught with store 
Of grace, they bring forgiveness from the]skies, 
And on the soil by gory murder stained 
Shall rise the purifying fane. 

Don C. We pluck 
The arrow from the wound,—but the torn heart 
Shall ne'er be healed. Let him who can, drag on 
A weary life of penance and of pain, 
To cleanse the spot of everlasting guilt ;— 
Iwould not live the victim of despair ; 
No! ! must meet with beaming eye the smile 
Of happy ones, and breathe erect the air 
Of liberty and joy. While yet alike 
We shared thy love, then o'er my days of youth 

le Envy cast his withering shade; and now, 
Think’st thou my heart could brook the dearer ties 
That bind thee in thy sorrow to the dead ? 
Death, in his undecaying palace throned, 

9 the pure diamond of perfect virtue 
Sublimes the mortal, and with chastening fire 
Fach gathered stain of frail humanity 
Purges and burns away: high as the stars 
Tower o’er this earthly sphere, he soars above me; 
And as, by ancient hate dissevered long, 





Brethren and equal denizens we lived, 

So now my restless soul with envy pines 
That he has won from me the glorious prize 
Of immortality, and like a God 

In memory marches on to times unborn! 

Isab. My sons! why have I called you to Messina 
To find for each a grave? I brought ye hither 
To calm your strife to peace. Lo! Fate has turned 
My hopes to blank despair. 

Don C. Whate’er was spoke, 
My mother, is fulfilled! Blame not the end 
By Heaven ordained. We trode our father’s halls 
With hopes of peace; and, reconciled for ever, 
Together we shall sleep in death. 

Isab. My son, 

Live for thy mother! In the stranger's land, 
Say, wouldst thou leave me friendless and alone, 
To cruel scorn a prey—no filial arm 

To shield my helpless age ? 

Don C. When all the world 
With heartless taunts pursues thee, to our grave 
For refuge fly, my mother, and invoke 
Thy sons’ divinity—we shall be Gods! 

And we will hear thy prayers—and, as the Twins 
Of Heaven a beaming star of comfort shine 

To the tost shipman—we will hover near thee 
With present help, and soothe thy troubled soul! 


We shall be glad to meet with Mr. Lodge 
again, in company with some of the German 
poets, whom he so well introduces to his coun- 
trymen. 





Massaniello: an Historical Romance. Fdited 
by Horace Smith, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Tue story of Masaniello (for thus the name 
should be written, being a Neapolitan abridg- 
ment of ‘Tommaso Angelo,) has been rendered 
so familiar by scenic representation and popular 
narrative, that few will be at a loss respecting 
the nature of the work before us. It is, as 
might be expected, a “ Romantic melodrama,” 
in three volumes, full of stir and bustle, of feudal 
lords, picturesque bandits, monks, priests, fisher- 
men, and ‘ others”; and is interspersed with a 
full assortment of processions and tumults, meet- 
ings of conspirators, assaults and batteries, silver 
moonlights, and the very best nitrate of strontian 
conflagrations. ‘The usual conditions of such a 
combination are pretty well fulfilled on the pre- 
sent occasion; and the work, measured by its 
proper standard, may pass muster with critics 
and with readers. Gauged by a higher scale of 
criticism, the judgment might be less favourable ; 
but in producing thus much, the author, we are 
inclined to think, has extracted all that was 
readily attainable from such a subject. The 
story of the Neapolitan revolution, as given by 
its enemies,* is one of unmitigated evil. On the 
side of the government, extortion, fraud, cruelty, 
and treachery, (betrayed through the inappre- 
hensive simplicity of contemporaries, with whom 
such things were deeined but the ordinary and 
legitimate machinery of civil rule,) and on the 
side of the people, boundless ignorance, blind 
fury, and ferocious blood-thirstiness, afford bad 
materials for the developement of characters of 
suflicient intellectual greatness or moral worth 
to relieve and dignify a continuous narrative. 
There is little scope left in these historic distor- 
tions for the delicate pencil touches, and nice 
adjustment of lights and shades, which make the 

excellence of epic, tragedy, or romance. 

The history of the revolution, too, is at once 
too remote and well known, to afford to any 
writer of less than the highest genius the ma- 
terials for a good fiction. Too little is known 
of the manners and moral costume of the times, 
to enable the ordinary novelist to plunge into the 
details of life, and to reproduce general humanity 
with any fulness, under the local and chronologi- 
cal influences of the story. All that lay beneath 
the surface, from which an artist could have 
drawn so readily for his individual characters, is 





* « The first printed account (says Lady Morgan) issued 
from the government press of Naples, and was copied into 


a periodical journal of Parma. Bussi Rabutin also threw a 
ridicule upon an insurrection made by the canaille, by some 
ludicrous incidents he attached to it; and even Tom D'Urfey, 
to please the Stuarts, got up a tragedy called Masaniello, as 
a slur on the recent commotions in England.”"—Life of Sal- 
vator Kosa, p. 371. 








wanting in the historic records; while on the 
other hand, whatever was upon the surface, is so 
familiar, as to deprive poetic invention of its 
most valuable resources:—too much is already 
done to the hand of the writer, to leave him 
scope for self-display. On these accounts, we 
were not prepared to expect from the selection 
of Masaniello as a subject, a successful specimen 
of the higher department of fictitious writing ; 
and had the author adopted it with a different 
estimate of its capabilities, we might safely have 
predicted a failure. 

In the working of his story, the novelist has 
not fallen into the common error of making his 
historical data a mere framework for the sup- 
port of a fictitious interest, and of subordinating 
the fortunes of a great national crisis to the 
loves of a pair of not very significant indivi- 
duals. Masaniello and his enterprise occupy, 
as they should, the foreground of the picture; 
and the fictitious adventures are intimately con- 
nected with his doings, which are kept steadily 
before the reader. The fiction, indeed, is little 
more than an episode ; and it is woven into the 
main scenes of the popular outbreak with suffi- 
cient dexterity, to avoid those awkward seams in 
the narrative, which in such cases very fre- 
quently destroy all illusion. Neither has the 
author, in bringing forward the secondary cha- 
racters of the historic tale, as the dramatis per- 
sone of his fictitious scenes, often exceeded 
poetic licence in departing too widely from the 
current of historic truth; but there is one in- 
stance in which we think he has gone out of his 
way, if not absolutely to falsify the record, yet 
so to distort it by a colouring of his own, as to 
have become guilty of a positive injustice. What 
prejudice he may have conceived against Salvator 
Rosa it were difficult to guess; but he must, it 
should seem, have been urged by some strong 
motive, in conferring upon that painter a shade 
of blackguardism and of criminality, beyond even 
that conveyed by the representations of his 
worst contemporary enemies. The name of Sal- 
vator Rosa is dear to us as lovers of Art; and 
humanity has a direct interest in thinking as 
well as possible of the great Italian satirist,—of 
him whose writings, by their elevated tone of 
morality, helped to redeem his age and country 
from the charge of frivolity. The few traits, 
however, of Salvator’s individuality which are 
scattered through these volumes, are gratuitously 
exaggerated, and studiously exhibited in the most 
odious light of which they are susceptible. On 
the strength, for example, of the well-known 
anecdote, that Salvator took his place in a band 
of maskers to represent, at Rome, during the Car- 


| nival, the part of a mountebank, he is made to 


appear in Naples as an habitual and professed 
buffoon, whose precise type, we are told, is still 


| to be found in the orators of the Mole—the 


grotesques of every narrative of Italian travel- 
lers. ‘That Salvator possessed the true artist's 
temperament, and in youth may have had his 
full proportion of wild oats to sow, may be freely 
admitted; but at the time of the Revolution he 
was well known as a successful artist, and had 
his place in the best company of the best salons 
of Rome. Still less justifiable is the sanguinary 
character given to his connexion with the Societ@ 
della Morte. 

It has pleased the novelist, indeed, to depict 
the whole revolution in its worst colours, and to 
overlook much of what was best and most poe- 
tical in the life of its hero. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he should have adopted into his 
account of the Banda di morte all the stories of 
their “ Oribili stragi,” their horrible carnage, 
which could be picked out of one-sided writers, 
in order to give additional horror to his tale. 
But as far as Salvator’s part is concerned, it is 
to be remembered, first, that neither Passeri nor 
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Baldanucci alludes to this event in Salvator's 
life, a circumstance which could hardly have 
occurred had he been notoriously branded with 
any infamous participation in crimes of a dark 
die: and it is further notable, that on his return 
to Rome, Salvator resumed his place among the 
princes and prelates of that city; but it is not 
to be imagined that his company would have 
been tolerated in such circles, if to the stigma of 
revolutionary principles, he had added the stain 
of cowardly and indiscriminate slaughter. For 
the rest, this band was engaged in pitched battles 
with the Spanish and German soldiers; and 
their “ horrible slaughters,” if they existed at all, 
may have occurred in fair fight. At all events, 
there is no direct and trustworthy evidence of 
any specific overt act of Salvator's, to justify the 
representation here made of his character. Mad it 
been otherwise, we should have still owed the 
author a grudge for his very unpoetical view of a 
personage so eminently poetical; but our convic- 
tions being the reverse, our objection stands on 
a higher moral ground; and we must with all 
earnestntss protest against the “ strange freaks,” 
so liberally, or rather so illiberally, fastened on 
Salvator, the Gran pittore delle cose morali. 
That Masaniello both poetically and pictorially 
must have been a subject of considerable curio- 
sity to Salvator, is self-evident; and that the 
painter sought the Captain General of the people 
with artistic views, is on probable record. Nay, 
more, it is quite within the range of his known 
character, to have felt deeply the cruelty and 
oppression of a tyrannous government, and to 
have taken what in these days would be called 
a Jacobinical view of the events, assisting the 
rude fisherman possibly with his counsels and 
experience; but that he was either a raging 
fanatic, or deliberate murderer of unresisting 
fellow citizens, is a supposition as ill supported 
by history, as it is unnecessary to the purposes 
of the fictitious narrative. 

Although not ‘so set down in the bond” by 
the publisher, who, availing himself of Horace 
Smith’s literary reputation, has put forward his 
name as sponsor for the work, these volumes, 
we believe, are written by the author of ‘The 
Siege of Florence,’ noticed in the Atheneum 
(No. 683) ; and if so, we think that his name 
ought to have appeared in the title-page, and 
was entitled to take rank as a noun substan- 
tive, and (in the words of the grammarian) to 
“ stand alone.” 





Russia and the Russians in 1812. 
(Second Notice.) 

Notwithstanding the occasional sneer in which 
Kohl indulges against the English, it is impossi- 
ble, even for an Englishman, to read his book, 
without a conviction of the sincerity and general 
accuracy of the writer: his pictures are not 
tricked out, academy fashion, for effect, but de- 
rive all their force from simplicity and truth. 
But we shall proceed with our illustrations. 

Like all semi-civilized people, the Russians 
love to have their gingerbread gilt. ‘Thus, at 
the Kasan church, Kohl observes :— 

“ Above all, the silver of the //onastases(the image- 


wall) fascinates the eyes of men attracted by what is | 


brilliant and intrinsically valuable. The balustrades, 
doors, and doorways of the Ikonastases in the Russian 
churches consist, in general, of woodwork, carved 
and gilt ; but here posts and transoms are of massive 
silver. Not only the pillars of the balustrade, which 
encloses the sacred spot, and the posts of the three 
doors of the Ikonastases, but likewise the arches, 
twenty feet high, thrown over the altar, and, lastly, 
the frames surrounding the figures of the saints, are 
composed of pure silver. All these silver posts and 
beams are brightly polished, and reflect the brilliance 
of the thousand tapers that blaze before them. I 
was not able to learn how many hundred weight of 
silver there may be in this erection ; but it is not 
unlikely that many thousand good French and Ger- 


man tablespoons, thousands of dozens of coffee- 
spoons, hundreds of soup-terrines and tea-pots, were 
melted down to produce it ; for it was the Cossacks, 
who came back laden with no contemptible booty 
from the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, who pre- 
sented these masses of silver to the holy Mother of 
Kasan, for the purpose to which they are here ap- 
plied.” 

Of the barbaric sumptuousness of other 
churches, Kohl gives many curious particulars. 

“ For the decoration of the interior of the Newsky 
Cathedral, blocks of marble were brought from Italy, 
precious stones from Siberia, and genuine pearls from 
Persia ; it was embellished moreover with good copies 
from Guido Reni and Perugino; and the altar-piece, 
an Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, is by Raphael 
Mengs, or, as the monk who conducted us said, by 
Arphatle. In a chapel hang several pictures by 
* Robinsa,’ that is, in English, not Robinson, but 
Rubens. * On Italiansky—he was an Italian,’ added 
the good father, by way of explanation—From Ro- 
binson to cannibals is not too violent a leap, and, 
therefore, we were the less alarmed when our guide, 
pointing to a corner of the church, told us that a 
cannibal was buried there. We read the inscription: 
it was the celebrated Russian general, Hannibal. 
The Russians, having no H, always change that letter 
into G, and almost into K or C. * * In a side chapel 
stands the monument of Alexander Newsky. It is 
composed entirely of silver, and, next to the Ikonas- 
tases of the Kasan church, it is the largest mass of 
that metal in Petersburg; for it is said to consist of 
no less a weight than 5000 pounds of pure silver. 
It is a hill of silver, fifteen feet high, upon which 
stands a silver catafalque ; above it are silver angels, 
of the size of men, with silver trumpets and silver 
flowers; while a number of silver basso-relievos ex- 
hibit representations of the battle of the Newa. * * 
The Newsky convent received a larger share of the 
presents sent by Persepolis to the Petropolis of the 
North, when Gribojedow, the Russian ambassador, 
was murdered at Teheran, than had been assigned to 
it out of the Byzantine tribute. It was a long train 
of rare animals, with Persian stuffs, cloth of gold, 
and pearls, that entered Petersburg in the winter 
season. The pearls and the gold-dust were carried 
in large silver and gold bowls by magnificently- 
dressed Persians, and exposed to public view; so 
likewise were the costly shawls. The Persian prince, 
Khosrew Mirza, rode in one of the imperial carriages 
with six horses, which had been sent to meet him; 
the elephants bore upon their backs towers manned 
by Indian warriors, and huge leathern boots had been 
put on their legs to protect them from the snow; the 
tigers and lions were provided with double skins of 
northern ice-bears—at least, their cages. ‘It was a 
fairy scene of the Arabian Nights,’ was the cry among 
us, ‘and the population of whole provinces had col- 
lected to witness the show.’—‘ It was a bagatelle,’ 
said the people of Petersburg, ‘and the pearls were 
many of them false ;’ and the affair excited but little 
sensation, The elephants soon died of cold; and the 
pearls were partly presented to the Risnilzi (trea- 
suries) of the convents. In the Newskoi convent we 
saw whole pailfuls of these pearls.” 


Kohl indulges in some speculations on men, 
horses, and national characteristics, which may 
amuse the reader. 

* Among all the animals which man has taken into 
his service, he has not such powerful influence as 
master and instructor over any as over those which 
he has put into harness, and which, by means of whip 
and reins, have daily experience of his displeasure, 
| his anger, his intelligence, his mildness, and his kind- 
prem It is, therefore, perfectly natural, that the 

character, and, if I may be allowed the expression, 
the moral faculties, of the different races of horses, 
in different countries, should be cultivated in very 
different degrees. But, even to the bodily constitu- 
tion and the external habit of the horse much seems 
| to be communicated by the different nations ; and 
| this certainly appears more mysterious and unac- 
| countable. Look at the long-legged, lean, English 
| horse, swift, but less adroit than he is rapid in a 
| Straight course; or at the smaller, silky-haired, 
| punchy, proud Andalusian, puffing forth fire and 
flames; or at the soft, tame, well-feeding, good-tem- 
| pered German coach-horse, free from tricks and vice, 








but at the same time without fire; and compare 
with the nations whose country and whose fo 
they share: the further you pursue the compar 
the more you will be struck by the resemblance be. 
tween the brute client and the human patron, Th, 
Russian horses, so many of which are continually 
seen together in the horse-market at Petershy. 
seem, in their whole manner, action, and behavioy, 
to be faithful copies of the nation in whose seryig 
they have been for so many ages. Like the Russians 
their masters, neither very large nor elegant, by 
agile and adroit in their manners, with long may 
matching the long hair and beards of the forme 
small-boned, and at the same time having the tough. 
est constitution ; lazy in the stable, but most Willing 
and active when in harness ; indefatigable in running, 
and playful and sportive under the severest labour. 
hardy in the highest degree, and insensible to ¢eolg 
wind, and heat; enduring hunger and thirst with the 
greatest patience, and better contented with foyl 
straw than his German brother with gilded oats ; gj] 
he has no real bottom and energy at work, does not 
overcome obstacles unless at the first onset, cannot 
master any weight by cool, deliberate, but determined 
pulling, and sticks fast in the mud, if the hill is not 
to be ascended at a gallop.” 

Petersburg abounds in national monuments: 
yet, says Kohl, and it is an honourable trait jn 
the character of its despotic sovereigns which 
deserves to be mentioned— 

“On looking at the list of these and other Russian 
monuments, one is struck on finding among them 
many more memorials for events and distinguished 
subjects than for the sovereigns themselves. Unlike 
the Roman emperors and many other princes, ancient 
and modern, the Russian monarchs have, in their 
lifetime, always been averse to the erection of mon 
ments in their own honour, and shown a disposition 
to keep themselves in the background, and to bring 
their subjects prominently forward. Almost all the 
Russian monuments relate exclusively to events, and 
to the subjects who were active in them, while the 
only emperor hitherto honoured with statues is Peter 
the Great.” 

In further proof of the spirit which animates 
these autocrats, Kohl mentions that at the Arse- 
nal, where are exhibited the uniform and all the 
orders worn by the late Emperor Alexander,— 

“ There are no fewer than sixty of them, and yet 
the great ribbon of the order of St. George is not 
among them, because the emperor could never make 
up his mind to accept it, though it was several times 
decreed and offered to him hy the chapter of the 
order and by the senate. This order must not be 
given unless for a signal victory gained, for the deli- 
verance of the empire from great danger, or for the 
restoration of peace by a series of military opera 
tions; and the emperor, who could not ascribe to 
himself exclusively any one of these qualifications, 
denied himself the honour, to keep up the respecta- 
bility of the order and the strict observance of its 
laws.” 

Russia is imitative in everything, and she 
endeavours to have within herself all that is re- 
markable in other countries. Thus Petersburg 
has its magnificent libraries, but for show rather 
than use. 

“ On entering, visiters have to pass a whole cordon 
of police soldiers, the attendants on the library, who 
strip them of cloaks, great-coats, sticks, galoshes, &e. 
which they return after strictly searching the owners 
at their departure ; and many a one feels so nettle 
that he comes no more. The commerce with libraries 
is of as delicate a nature as that of any other kind: 
such seemingly unessential annoyances often obstruct 
itas much as duties and other inconveniences obstruct 
trade. On your first visit you can do no more than 
look at the different rooms and the outsides of the 
books, attended by a subaltern officer, who tells you 
wonderful things about these literary treasures. To 
get a book to read in the library itself is uttezly im- 
possible, though you can point out where it stands 
You must first write down the title in a large register, 
and then, if it is not lent and can be found, you are 
supplied with it on the next library day. But on 
the days appointed for reading you may many a time 
knock in vain, because it may happen to be one of 
the numberless festivals of the Russian church. The 
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~ cautions on the delivery of a book that is to be 
taken home are still greater, and at length this result 
is attained, that the librarians can sleep quietly, and 
atthe end of the year prove to their superiors that 
not a book has been stolen or lost, as though libraries 
yere merely institutions for the safe custody of books, 
and not for introducing them as much as possible 
among the people. Complete security against dis- 
honesty is impracticable , and therefore it would be 
etter to lose a few books by the dishonest, in order 
to render service to the honest lovers of the Muses, 
yho certainly constitute the majority. * * It happens 
gometimes that you may wait for weeks in vain for a 
single book. ‘The first time, the entry of the book 
has perhaps been overlooked, and you must write 
down the title again; next time you are told it is 
not to be found, or the librarian, to whose depart- 
ment it belongs, is not in the way. Sometimes you 
ae yourself prevented from attending on a library- 
day, and then you lose your claim to the wished-for 
hook, which has meanwhile been removed from the 
table; so that you are obliged to go on a fourth or 
fifth day to enter it again, and at last on a sixth or 
gventh to read it. For the rest, the rooms of the 
brary are superb, light, lofty, 200 feet long and 100 
vide, the floors inlaid and dry-rubbed, the tables clean 
and without a single ink-spot, because the ink freezes 
in winter and dries up in summer. The winding 
dairs to the upper gallery are elegant, and the steps 
fyr reaching the higher shelves ingeniously con- 
tected. * Cette salle est superbe, magnifique,’ said 
a foreigner, whom the librarian was conducting 
through the building. * Oui,’ replied the latter, ‘elle 
et dix pieds plus haute ct douze pieds plus large que 
la plus grande salle de la bibliothéque de Vienne et 
i Paris ’ The speakers turned a corner, and I 
did not hear the end of this interesting literary dia- 
logue, Yet such is the style of most of the conver- 
ations carried on here: people come, praise the 
magnitude of the rooms, and the apparent order of 
the books, slide along the smooth floor, look at the 
bindings, the autograph letters of the French kings, 
in red morocco gilt, the handsome silk and silver 
covers of the Persian and Turkish manuscripts, stare 
atthe ancient rolls of strange Runic characters, look 
atthe slipper of Pius VIL, kept in a small box by 
itself, and at the Russian alphabet written in an in- 
aedibly small space, and take their leave.” 


| These Petersburg libraries have always been 


rmarkably rich in works relating to Mongol, 
Chinese, and Thibetian literature ; but have of 
late added to their treasures the collection of 
Baron Schilling. 

“For the kindness which the Mongol Lamaites 
showed him in China, the baron has made a brilliant 
rum. He has sent them namely, no fewer than 
250,000,000 impressions of their famous prayer: 
Onmani bad mdchom. He has had that phrase set 
win such a manner as to go 5,000 times upon a large 
sheet, and presented them with 50,000 copies of that 
‘eet. This was an important service to the Buriites, 
Kalkas, &c., because they use an immense quantity 
ofthese prayers, As the Catholics with their beads, 
ad the Greeks and Russians with their Gospodi 
jonilui, repeated twelve times ina breath, have taken 
panotion that the Almighty regards not the fervour 
wut the number of prayers, so they have hit upon 
he following extraordinary invention. They wrap a 
tripe of paper on which the prayer above-mentioned 
S copied a great number of times round a pencil 
Yhich revolves in a ring of most curious workman- 
tip. By means of a small mechanical contrivance, 
he pencil with the paper can be turned round 500 
umes in a minute, and as often as it revolves the 
Sousands of prayers written upon it ascend to heaven, 
ad the effect is the same as if 500,000 tongues had 
onounced the prayer once in that minute. The 
turon had several of these little praying machines. 
The Lamaites, when conversing together in leisure 
toments, have them upon their lap, and keep the 
litle ommanibadmiichom spinning-whcel incessantly 
twork. Hence one may conceive what a prodigious 
tas of effusions of the heart and exercises of devo- 
~ the Burites were enabled to pay by those 
40,000,000 copies, worked by the printing-press, 
‘ad sent to them by-the baron.” 

Another circumstance mentioned by Kohl, 
‘tile pondering over the treasures in the Model- 








room of the Academy, will probably startle our | strait waistcoats. At almost every farm-house in 


romance readers. 

“ With us, Siberia is a name that excites no other 
feelings than of pain and horror. In Russia one 
acquires a different notion of it; and the Russians 
who have been in that country are all so prepossessed 
in its favour, that, according to their account, it is 
the land of promise, the El Dorado of Russia. 
Nature is rich and wonderful; the race of men 
strong and healthy ; society in the towns more intel- 
lectual and more polished than any where else in 
Russia ; and whoever has-got over the disagreeables 
incident to the first coming—the knout, a few years’ 
compulsory labour and so forth—finds himself so 
comfortable, and is so contented, that he has no wish 
to change his new country for any other. The 
Miners’ Corps contribute much to heighten the good 
opinion of Siberia, and to diffuse brilliant notions of 
its nature. Here is to be seen, among other things, 
a pyramid composed entirely of different precious 
stones of Siberia, a monument showing at one glance 
the riehness of that country. ‘The large magnificent 
specimens of malachite, one of which weighs several 
pood, the superb emeralds, the magnificent beryls, 
the largest of which, six inches in length, lie on ele- 
gant velvet cushions, under bell-glasses, like the 
crowns of the czars in Moscow, the blue lapis-lazuli 
and Labrador stones, enchantingly variegated with a 
golden tinge, the blueish amethysts and chalcedonies, 
the gigantic loadstones, which carry hundred weights 
with ease, and grow stronger under the burden, the 
crystals of copper and gold, as well as the beautiful 
landscapes among the Mongol Alps which adorn the 
walls of the Siberian room, tend only to increase 
the longing after that country.” 


Others, again, will feel an interest in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a description of a lunatic 
asylum, in which it will be seen that the gentle 
treatment lately introduced into this country 
had already been adopted in Petersburg :— 


“The behaviour of the attendants is polite and 
courteous ; every fresh patient is received very re- 
spectfully, and first taken into the society of the most 
rational of the lunatics, who have likewise acquired 
the same tone of politeness. Here he is shown the 
interesting collections and productions of art; re- 
freshments are brought him ; he is invited to a game 
at billiards or backgammon, or may converse, if he 
likes it better ; he is indulged in every thing as far as 
possible, and thwarted only in that which might be 
hurtful to him. Employment, the beauties of nature, 
pleasant society, and recreation; and, on the other 
hand, darkness, solitary confinement, and ennui, are 
the principal engines employed to excite and to en- 
courage, tosootheand to tame. Next day, therefore, 
the new comer is conducted to the work-rooms of 
the patients, where they are engaged in carpenters’ 
and pasteboard work, spinning, knitting, sewing, 
embroidery, &c., and asked whether he likes any of 
those occupations. If he takes a fancy to one or 
other of them, pains are taken to teach it him, as it 
were in play: but if he shows and continues to show 
an aversion to all kinds of bodily exertion—intellec- 
tual employment, reading in the select library of the 
institution, is allowed to those only who are far ad- 
vanced towards a cure—he is led out of the work- 
rooms, lest, as it is observed, the industrious gentle- 
men there should be disturbed, and takento a solitary 
apartment, where sometimes he is attacked ere 
long by ennui. If he complains of it, he is led back 
to the work-rooms, and repeatedly invited to join in 
some of the operations going forward there, with a 
promise that he shall then join in the pleasant tea- 
parties also. If he is not susceptible of ennui in the 
light room, and persists in apathy or begins to be 
violent, he is shut up in the cushioned room, from 
which even the most outrageous soon wish to be re- 
leased, because the very maddest persons feel the 
need of light in their wildest undertakings, and dark- 
ness seems intolerable even to the most frenzied ima- 
gination. * * The Russians, from their sanguine 
temperament, are most liable to fits of raving mad- 


latter occurs very rarely among the Russians. But 
the Lettes, poetic, good-natured, childlike, and fre- 





ness. The Fins, a thick-blooded and choleric race, | bring to the task. In both cases alike, clearness of 
are more subject to melancholy and idiocy, which | the ideas to be presented is a prime desideratum 5 


Livonia and Courland, you meet with a Lettish 
lunatic, bedizened with ribbons, flowers, glass beads, 
and other finery, who fancies himself a general or an 
emperor, and yet, decorated, with all the insignia of 
his station upon him, good-maturedly condescends to 
employ himself in cleaving wood and fetching water. 

* A particular diary is kept about every patient ; 
also concerning his work, for which a small sum is 
allowed him, that the insane, seeing the profit accru- 
ing to them from labour, may be instigated to greater 
industry. Most of the men employ themselves with 
pasteboard work, a trade which is easily learned, and 
the products of which, as they speedily lead to some 
results, are not long in affording pleasure and profit. 
Of the 130 patients in the house, in 1835, fifty were 
dismissed, half of them cured, and the other half, as 
incurable, delivered up to their friends, at the desire 
of the latter ; and twenty-four died in the course of 
the year.” 

And now farewell. Our present extracts, and 
our former translations, must have given the 
reader a good idea of the merits of the writer of 
‘Russia and the Russians’; and a more faithful, 
or, on the whole, more able painter of men and 
manners than J. G. Kohl, he is not likely to 
meet with in half a century. 





What is a Voltaic Battery? By Rosina M. Zornlin, 

Parker. 

A great book, says the Greek proverb, is a great evil, 
—a proposition which we have no desire to dispute ; 
but it is not the less true that little books have in 
our days successfully competed with their folio pre- 
decessors in their powers of annoyance. It is prin- 
cipally in the department of education that these 
duodecimo evils abound, opening royal roads to all 
manner of things, for the especial service of children 
or of the uninstructed adult. To speak ill of a class 
of literature, the want of which had been so grievously 
felt, may seem disgracious and ungrateful; yet it 
may be doubted whether the scholar of other days 
did not get on better without nursery libraries, than 
the actual generation does now, amidst the over- 
powering multitude of ill-conceived and badly-exe- 
cuted works, which operate to distract attention and 
waste energies. In the absence of works expressly 
addressed to the ignorant and the childish, the stu- 
dent was forced upon manly reading; and as far as 
style, taste, and imagination are concerned, he had a 
better chance of being raised by such reading to the 
intellectual level of the educated, than by the shallow 
superficialities and good-child plausibilities which are 
now especially provided for his instruction. As far 
as fact, and more especially scientific fact, was con- 
cerned, the preference of absolute ignorance over 
imperfect and faulty instruction is too obvious to 
dwell upon. If the didactic works addressed to the 
mature intellect conveyed but slowly their instruc- 
tion to minds unprepared for perusing them, that in- 
struction was better calculated to develope the facul- 
ties, and form the understanding of youth, than the 
crude, ill-digested trash, administered at present 
under the notion of writing down to a limited intel- 
ligence. ‘To write successfully for undeveloped in- 
tellects, requires a combination of the highest powers 
of mental analysis, with the closest habits of obser- 
vation. It is not sufficient to possess knowledge in 
order to communicate it; still less is it within the 
competence of a writer for the booksellers to cut 
down scientific works in usum studiose juventutis, 
Neither is the mere habit of associating with children 
a reason why a mother or a schoolmaster shall be 
equal to the task of providing for their bibliopolic 
wants: of this, the absence of anything like a facile 
and intelligible grammar in any of our schools is a 
sufficient proof, 

In the communication of knowledge, whether to 
the adult or the infant, the progression must be 
through the known to the unknown; but the great 
difference between the youthful and the more formed 
pupil, will be found in the mass of knowledge they 


but that being presupposed, the main point to be 
attained is the adapting the length of each step to 


quently childish people, furnish in general only | the capacity of the student. The tutor, in full posses- 


harmless lunatics. 


We saw several Russians in | sion of his subject, is apt to stride on faster than the 
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pupil can follow; and link after link is dropped in 
the association, till the whole becomes painfully con- 
fused, and the instruction is to be recommenced from 
the beginning. The younger, therefore, the sup- 
posed reader, the shorter should each separate step 
be taken, the more minute and clear should be the 
detail of particulars, and the greater effort made, 
that one fact or reasoning shall become perfectly 
clear, before another is ventured on. 

The difficulty of entering into the minds of others, 
and of adapting the march of our own ideas to the 
intelligence of persons of another class and condition, 
is much greater than those who have not experienced 
it, can imagine; we are not, therefore, to be surprised 
at the presumption or the errors of those who have 
mistaken good intention for capability. 

The usual mode of proceeding in the manufacture 
of scientific books for children (and the remark ap- 
plies equally to the Useful Knowledge tracts ad- 
dressed to the people,) seems to be the taking some 
class book to pieces ; the separating general propo- 
sitions from their proofs, the jumping, as far as pos- 
sible, over details, and the systematic avoidance of all 
that is abstruse. Thus is the subject reduced to its 
most barren generalities, the facts presented in a bald 
isolation, principles separated from the reasonings on 
which they depend, much passed over altogether, and 
much assumed as known and inferred, when it should 
be stated. The simplicity thus attained is the sim- 
plicity of verbal generalization, not a real simplicity 
arising from the fulness and distinctness of ideas, The 
steps of demonstration, far from being shorter, are 
in reality wider, than those of the scientific authority ; 
and the result therefore is a positive increase of dif- 
ficulty ; so that, notwithstanding all that is thrown 
overboard, notwithstanding the trivial sciolisms to 
which the work is in a great measure reduced, it still 
requires all the previous knowledge of a professor to 
render it intelligible to the reader. But to come to 
the work immediately before us—to the simple ques- 
tion which stands in its title-page, an imaginary Mr. 
Crompton is put forward to reply ; and so far from 
beginning with the beginning, his first observation is 
a mere series of transcendental terms—to his au- 
ditory a perfect mystery. “ Indeed, the invention of 
this remarkable apparatus, and the more recent dis- 
coveries of its chemical, electro-magnetic, and calo- 
rific properties may be regarded as forming one of 
the grand epochs in the history of science.” Here 
isa pleasant point of departure for a child’s book, 
presupposing nothing less than a general acquaint- 
ance with the whole field of inquiry. We are then 
told, that “ the effects of the voltaic battery are all 
due to the action of electricity (the very thing to be 
explained )—that electricity is produced by fits and 
starts, that to obtain its sensible effects, rapid charges 
and discharges must be made—that voltaic pheno- 
mena, per contra, are the results of a continued cur- 
rent—that the latter is called voltaic electricity, and 
the former ordinary electricity. What seven-league 
strides are these for the child to take! 
realization of the ridiculous image of a little shock 
dog following the steps of a gigantic Prussian grena- 
dier? Every word demands a separate commentary ; 
and would be utterly incomprehensible to the most 
thoroughly developed mind, as a first unprepared 
step in the science to be acquired. 

Let us again take the description of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph ; which, “* by means of extended 
wires and.a few finger stops, connected with electro- 


magnetic action, and by which signals are made— 


will instantly and distinctly convey communications 
between the most distant parts to which the line can 
be conveniently carried.” Why, we have seen the 
object, end and means, of this singular invention, 
more clearly set forth in the hasty paragraph of a 
newspaper. Again, the magnetic needle is described 
as assuming, when suspended, “a nearly northerly 
or southerly direction (subject to certain local and 
secular variations on which I cannot now enlarge),” 
&e. Setting aside the imperfect communication of 
the main fact, what can the uninitiated understand 
by a “ secular variation”? 

It is evident on the simplest perusal, that the 
writer unconsciously takes for granted that the pupil 
is familiar with the phenomena which she undertakes 
to explain ; but this familiarity could not have been 
attained without having placed the pupil in advance 
of the elementary matter, which such works profess 





Is it not the | 





to teach. Here, indeed, lies the root of the whole 
error—science, being a matter of fact, cannot be 
taught by books. The electrical machine, and the 
voltaic battery, must be seen and used before they 
can be understood. In the lecture-room, and not in 
the library, can they be effectually studied ; and if 
the lecturer has done his duty, he has left nothing 
especially adapted to the unformed intellect to be 
learned. 

In taking this bagatelle as illustrative of the sort 
of knowledge conveyed by the class of books to 
which it belongs, we proposed to consider the logic 
only, and not the matter of the work. The mere 
phenomena may be perfectly and correctly stated, as 
isolated facts; but the merit of the book as a book 
of instruction must depend also, and in a far greater 
degree, upon the perfection of their connexion. The 
fault on which we are called to dwell is the awkward 
developement of the whole, the rapid passage from 
ill-explained trivialities, to the last results of science, 
not explained at all; the mixture of the simple and 
the profound, of the obvious and the remote. From 
science thus taught, (a science of words, not of ideas,) 
nothing can result but pedantry and presumption, 
and of this we have a droll illustration in the flip- 
pancy with which Mr, Crompton’s pupil taxes Frank- 
lin with “tempting” God by placing himself in 
danger, while drawing the lightning from the clouds, 
It is true that he afterwards is led to correct this 
hasty judgment, but the author misses the opportunity 
for displaying and reproving the erroneous habit. 
This is the more necessary, because an overweening 
self-conceit is the necessary and accustomed fruit of 
the style of tuition which short cuts to science are 
calculated to propagate. 

For the rest, the little volume is by no means 
worse than the greater number of its class; and we 
have adopted it to illustrate the general fact, pre- 
cisely because it is neither deficient in industry, nor 
in a competent knowledge of the subject. 
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THE SERVIANS. 


[We are indebted for this and another paper on Servia, 
which we shall publish next week, to the Correspondent 
who some time since sent us an account of the first steam 
voyage on fhe Save (No. 575). Though they derive great 
additional ihterest from the revolution which has lately 
broken out in that country, and which has compelled Prince 
Michael to seek safety in the Austrian territories; they were 
not written in contemplation or in consequence of it. Our 
Correspondent, after spending two or three years in the 
countries bordering the Danube, passed eastward, and these 
papers were transmitted from Syria). 


WE suppose the traveller, on a bright morning in 
September, hurrying after the large wheelbarrow 
which carries the luggage of the temporary guests of 





the Queen of England at Pesth to the Zring 

lying just below the long bridge of boats, that con 
nects the quiet sombre bureaucratic Ofen with 
noisy bustling movement along the new city, whic, 
has sprung up as it were by enchantment on th 
opposite side of the water. He steps on th 
signal is given for starting, the lofty and verdant 
Blochsberg, the vine-clad hill that produces the fiery 
Ofener wine, and the long and graceful quay, form, 
as it were,a fine peristrephic panorama, as the Vesge! 
wheels round, and, prow downwards, commences he 
voyage for the vast and curious East, while 
Danubian tourist bids a dizzy farewell to the last 
snug little centre of European civilization. P 

Five miles an hour over the ground, and nine 
miles an hour over the water—five and nine make 
fourteen according to Cocker,—that is the way to get 
to the East. Verb. suf., never attempt to retun 
from the East by ascending the Danube: Piano, 
piano, si va lontano,” is a very pretty proverb current 
at a high rate, but it did not prevent me from being 
beggared of my patience in the upward voyage, 

We hurry downwards towards the frontiers of 
Turkey, but Nature smiles not. For two days ye 
have on our left the dreary steppe of central Hy. 
gary, and on our right the low distant hills of Taln 
and Barange. Alas, this is not the Danube of Yassin, 
and Linz, and Milk, and Claster Neuberg, anj 
Theben! But now the Drave pours its broad waters 
into the great artery ; the right shores soon become 
bolder, and the eminences rise to hills of picturesque 
form and verdant drapery. This little mountain 
chain is the stronghold of the celebrated Francis 
Gora, and of the Servian language, literature, and 
nationality. On the Austrian side of the Save, the 
government calls their inhabitants Illyrians or Sela. 
vonians (Sclavonier, not Slaves),* but between the 
Sertiski of Sclavonia and the Sertiski of Belgrade 
there is not the smallest difference, and in spite of 
the cunning and management of the Austrian goven- 
ment, there is a great fellow feeling between these 
two divisions of this people: this arises not so much 
from their secret inclination to Russia, as from their 
knowledge that they were formerly a great nation, 
and that their kings took rank with those of Hungary 
and Poland ; as for the Czar of Muscovy, he was in 
these days a distant and unknown barbarian chief. 

Let us now take a hurried glance at some of the 
great landmarks of Servian history. The Servians 
have been known in Europe since the sixth century, 
when they passed from the north of the Carpathians 
to the Danube, and formed various states, which now 
go by the names of Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dal- 
matia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, under princes who 
were called Shupans. In course of time the idiom 
and terminations of the first languages of these states 
underwent a change, but there is still a perfect iden- 
tity of words. The Servians assisted the Greeks 
against the Avars and other Asiatic hordes, who were 
making eruption into the west of Europe. In the 
middle of the twelfth century they increased in power, 
at that time the royal race of the Nernanjas arose, 
and up to the end of the fourteenth century there 
were eight Servian kings and two emperors. To this 
very day the peasantry of the vast woods of the in- 
terior of this beautiful country, which in the un- 
brageous picturesque surpasses all others in Europe, 
sing “that old and antique song” which records the 
valour of Stephen Dushan, surnamed the Powerful, 
who took from the degenerate descendants of Con- 
stantine all Macedonia, except Thessalonica, all 
Thessaly, /Etolia, Epirus, and Albania. Shade of 
Alexander! here is a Scythian Roland for a Greek 
Oliver. What a pitiful figure our Miloshes, Milan, 
and Michaels cut beside Dushan, who styled himself 
King of Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Albania. 
What a magnificent stretch of country, having for 
its northern boundary the Danube, its western the 
Adriatic, its eastern the Black Sea, and in the south 
approaching the Mediterranean. ‘This extended but 
ill-consolidated empire was under the local govern 
ments of waywodes and preses or princes ; but Urosh, 
his son, who succeeded him at eighteen years of age, 
was ill able to contend with these men, who wished 
to render themselves independent. This poor boy 
was invited to a hunting party by a monster of the 





* It is odd that there are no two English words to mark 
the difference between the inhabitants of Sclavonia Propet 
and the great nation which spreads from Dalmatia to Tobolsk. 
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of Wuhachin, who, in keeping with the spirit 
% age, dashed out his brains with a mace. Last 
of all came Prince Lajarus, (to whose mummy, care- 
fully preserved in one of the prettiest convents in the 
Frusca Gora, we shall by-and-bye pay a visit). The 
Qsmanli Crescent was now in the ascendant. The 
ized Scythes, who had come from the north 
of the Black Sea, must now yield to the Mussulman 
Sevthians who had come from the steppes of Turkis- 
tan On the 17th of June, 1389, the fate of the 

“odom of Servia was sealed. They met on the 
feld of Possowo, Campus merulorum, or Field of 

ts, asit is called. Lajarus lost his life and kingdom ; 
the flower of the feudal nobility fell 3 and that people 
never again became a nation until the nineteenth 
century e Turks now got hold of all Servia, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, and at that time they 
qrried out of Servia Proper upwards of two hundred 
thousand slaves. 

The oppressions of the Turks were always from 
time to time driving masses of the inhabitants over to 
the Austrian frontier. In 1690, after a revolt at the 
instigation of the Emperor Leopold, 37,000 families 

igrated to Hungary, and a place aboye Ofen was 
assigned them. Then again, in 1737, at the instiga- 
tion of the Emperor Charles VI., who understood 
theembellishment of Vienna better than war or poli- 
tics, Arsemus Iowanowitch called on the Servians to 
rise, but the Turks, this time better prepared, mas- 


sered more than escaped; so much so, that the | 


Patriarch said, that the day before Christmas he 
dreamed that he must account to God for 800,000 
suls that went into the other world. 

We are now in the nineteenth century, and a 
change has come over the scene ; Servia is again an 
admost independent principality. As for Turkey, 
“Ia Monarchie est bien vieille” ; but we greatly 
doubt if the Sultan is entitled to add “ Mais elle 
dwera mon temps.” In spite of the theories and 
illusions of people living in London, and inquiring of 
Turkey from Constantinople, the incurable rotten- 
nes of the empire has been for more than half a 
century evident to all men practically acquainted 
vith the interior. Volney, for instance, travelled in 
various parts of Turkey during the years 1783-4-5, 
and (however bewildered in his theological notions) 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Turks. “Non, 
non,” says he, “c’est en vain que l’on veut espérer, 


rien nechangera chez les Turks, nil’ esprit du gouverne- 


ment, ni le cours actuel des affaires. Le Sultan conti- 
mera de végéter dans son palais, les femmes et les 
emuques de nommer aux emplois, le visir de vendre 
il'encan les gouvernemens et les places, les Pachas 
de piller les sujets et d’appauvrir les provinces, le 
dan de suivre ses maximes d’orgueil et d’intolerance, 
les peuples et les troupes de se livrer @ leur fanatisme 
ede demander la guerre, les généraux de le faire 
wns intelligence, et de perdre des batailles, jusqu’a ce 
que par une derniére secousse cet edifice incoherent 
de puissance, privé de ses appuis et perdant son equi- 
lbre, s*écroute tout & coup en débris, et ajoute l’ex- 
mple d’une grande ruine & tous ceux qui a déja vu 
hterre.”” These prophetic words render it unneces- 
sry for us to follow in detail the decline of the Otto- 
man empire, and the success of Russia in war and 
atrigue, indicative of colossal military and political 
power, only to those who have judged of the strength 
ad resources of Turkey from the ingenious theories 
Mr. Urquhart. 
The real disseverment of Servia, Wallachia, Mol- 
aia, and Egypt, and the nominal as well as real 
ependence of Greece, followed as a matter of 
murse. Nature revenged herself, and the appearance 
“ such rebels as Milosh and Mehemet Ali is as in- 
allible as smuggling is of vicious commercial regula- 
tons. Volney’s words would apply to the present 
ty; for after all the pretended reforms, the Sultan 
Mother (Valide) is steeped in intrigue, the Grand 
Vizier sells places to the highest bidder, and a fright- 
ilreaction in favour of the ancien régime of Islam- 
m has resulted from the Hatti Scheritf of Gul Hané. 
4sfor a treaty to secure the integrity and indepen- 
ince of the Ottoman empire, it can be looked upon 
ily as a farce. 
Although the difference between the talents and 
taracter of Milosh and Mehemet Ali is “ wide as 
% poles asunder,” there is much in the history of 
te Servian patriot, or rebel, which deserves notice. 
iosh was born in Dobriaja in 1780, he is conse- 





quently now about 62 years of age. He spent his 
youth in herding the famed swine of Servia, which 
attain their perfection in consequence of the abun- 
dant fodder of acorns which the boundless forests of 
the interior afford ; and the only visit Milosh paid to 
any of the Frank towns, was when he hired himself 
as a drover with a large herd of cattle going to Zara. 
In the first years of the present century various re- 
volts of the Servians against the Turks took place, 
and Milosh and his elder brother, Milan, who was 
eventually Hospodar of Rudvic, were first in the field. 
In 1807 he was severely wounded in the breast, and 
narrowly escaped being killed. The first important 
command of Milosh was in the summer, to watch the 
passes of the Slutiboi, (a ramification of Balkan), lest 
the Servians should be taken aback by troops from 
Albania or Bosnia. These mountains being impassable 
in winter on account of the snow, he used to spend the 
winter in Uschitze. The leader of the Servians was 
in those days Black George, called by the Turks Kara 
George, and by Servians Czerny George. He was long 
successful, but in 1813 the whole of Servia was recon- 
quered ; Black George was obliged to fly to Austria 
with most of the chiefs and elders ; but Milosh, being 
a cunning politician as well as a fighting man, made 
his peace with the Turks, and not only remained un- 
molested, but, in order to secure his support, Soliman 
Pasha, in a Vizierial letter, made him Knes, or go- 
vernor, of Rudvic, Posbega, and Kragujevatry, in 
fact of all central Servia. It was soon evident that 
this nomination was a ruse, a mere temporary expe- 
dient to keep the people in order, until they could 
be completely disarmed. Soliman Pasha began with 
cutting off the head ofa chief of the name of Glawash, 
who was actually supporting the government. Milosh, 
who was then in Belgrade, got secret intelligence that 
his turn would soon come ; he applied for permission 
to leave the town, but was civilly refused, under 
pretext that his presence and advice were necessary 
to the Pasha ; but by a present of one hundred and 
fifty sequins to Tiaja Pasha, the general of the troops, 
he escaped, and on the following morning at day- 
break left Belgrade, and made his way to one of the 
wildest recesses of the Rudvic Mountains. 

Milosh now lost no time in rousing the people to 
arms ; and the plundering and cruelty of the Turks, 
after the suppression of the last revolt, had rendered 
them ripe for another rising. It is also not to be 
doubted that Russian gold was not wanting, when 
there was a prospect of hastening the departure of 
the Turks from Servia ; and in looking back to the 
various internal disorders, and confusions from with- 
out, which have affected the Ottoman empire, nothing 
has been more vital in its consequences, as regards 
European Turkey, than the erection of Servia into a 
Sclavonie principality. The mere cutting away of 
Moldavia and Wallachia lett Turkey in Europe still 
square-shouldered, with one of the most distinct of 
limits and effectual of barriers in the Danube ; but 
the loss of Servia, while it broke down the geogra- 
phical line of the four Sclavonic provinces, Monte- 
negro being always independent, left Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina isolated, and opened a normal school of 
agitation for Bulgaria; and had not Milosh after- 
wards remained faithful to the Sultan, and proved 
himself inimical to Russian pretensions, a precon- 
certed union between Montenegro and Servia might, 
in the campaign of 1828 and 1829, not only have 
shut out the Mohammedan Bosnians from connexion 
with the rest of the empire, but have kept in check 
the whole of the north of Albania, from whence 
many of the best troops of the Sultan were always 
drawn. The excision of Servia from the very heart’s 
core of Europe,—say of Turkey in Europe,—was, 
therefore, far more portentous of the decline of the 
empire, than the loss of Moldavia or Wallachia. 

The rising of the Servians was successful, and 
ended with the whole of the internal government of 
the Principality remaining in the hands of the people. 
The Pasha of Belgrade continued to be recognized 
as the Hospodar of the Turks, and to have authority 
over the Moslems ; but Milosh became virtually Prince 
of the Servian people, whom he governed through the 
medium of the Kneses. Milosh’s dignity was after- 
wards confirmed by a firman of the Porte. In all these 
transactionsthe Russian ambassadorat Constantinople 
played an important part, and the Servian deputies 
at Constantinople invariably had recourse to his 
assistance ; nor were the views of the Servians for- 





gotten on any subsequent occasion: and when we 
reflect on the ties of consanguinity and religion be- 
tween the Servians and the Russians, we feel no sur- 
prise on seeing the representatives of Austria in Servia 
almost always passive or paralyzed. The sympathy, 
real or pretended, of Russia for Servia, is most pro- 
minent in the eighth clause of the Treaty of Buch- 
arest ; then, again, the fifth clause of the Treaty of 
Akerman (section 2), confirms to the Servians, “ in 
the name of Almighty God,” the choice of civil 
officers, the independence of the internal adminis- 
tration, the consolidation of the taxes into a fixed 
tribute, the delegation of the management of property’ 
belonging to Mussulmans to native Servians, under the 
condition of paying over all the income ; then comes 
the enumeration of various franchises and privileges, 
ending with the prohibition of Mussulmans settling 
in the interior of the principality. 

As Milosh found himself getting strong, he gra- 
dually attempted to shake off the onerous protection 
of Russia,and re-attach himself to the Porte and to the 
mass of the people. Russia, therefore, immediately 
took up the party of the factious chiefs or nobles (if 
such they may be called) in Belgrade. It must be 
admitted that the rule of Milosh pressed severely on 
this class, for he restrained their personal liberty, and 
would not allow any other carriage but his own (or 
that of a consul) to be seen in the streets of Belgrade ; 
but his rule was beneficial to the great mass of the 
people ; and when we see the anarchy and disorgan- 
ization that has existed in Servia for the last two 
years, the period of Milosh was the happiest Servia 
has seen in modern times. Jefrem Obrenowitch, 
Milosh’s own brother, was one of the first to plot 
against him. This man was in pecuniary difficulties 
at the Baths of Mehddia, and there made the ac- 
quaintance of M. Watschenks, the present Russian 
Consul-General in Servia. Jefrem henceforth be- 
came the mainspring of the Russian party. 

In 1835 Milosh promulgated a Constitution on an 
extended basis, but this suited the views of neither 
Austria nor Russia: it was unacceptable to the first, 
because she detests the very name of a constitution, 
and was afraid that it would cause much excitement 
among the Servians within her own frontier; to 
Russia, again, it was unacceptable, because it would 
tighten the bonds between Milosh and the people, 
and hence the idea of a Hatti Scheriff, which should 
make the Servian senate to consist of seventeen 
members, self-elected and for life, along with the four 
ministers of state,—thus in all twenty-one, a snug 
little Russian committee, excluding the people and 
controlling Milosh. This machinery fully answered 
the purpose for which it was intended. Milosh 
struggled in vain to resist, and in 1837 and 1838 an 
oligarchy of the worst description took the place of 
the rule of Milosh ; and not content with controlling, 
they humiliated and degraded him so far, that people 
were afraid and ashamed to go near him or pay their 
respects to him. He became a sort of prisoner of 
state ; and Wacity-Alexis Simitch, Abraham Petro- 
novitch, and Jefrem Obrenowitch, Milosh’s own 
brother, the greatest scoundrel of them all, were the 
Maires du Palais. A coup d’état could undoubtedly 
have saved Milosh, but he was no longer the fearless 
guerilla warrior of twenty-five years ago; he had 
become immensely rich and proportionally timid; he 
loved power much, but he loved his money-bags more. 
Hence his fall. In May, 1838, his faithful and 
younger brother, Jowan, raised the peasantry of the 
interior, and with some 1,500 men marched towards 
Belgrade, to, release Milosh ; but the senators skil- 
fully detached the chiefs, no fighting took place, the 
troops were dispersed, Jowan was put in prison, and 
Milosh, under the drawn swords and cocked pistols 
of Wacity and his brother Jefrem, signed his abdica- 
tion, and retired to his extensive estates in Wallachia. 
His son Michael, a mere boy, is now the Prince, but 
the country hag been ever since his accession in a 
most unsettled state. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
amenad Paris, 19th Sept. 

I could not but wish, when at Rouen, that 
were antiquarian enough to give you a letter on the 
churches ; concerning which, exhausted though the 
subject seem, something remains to be said : at least, 
with my predisposition to seek for nationality—the 
colour of the soil,—in every product of Art, whether 
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it be the turn of a melody, or the fashion ofa dormer 
window ; certain peculiarities of construction, detail, 
and general effect struck me, which I have found 
neither in the great churches of Germany nor the 
cathedrals of England. Repair and decoration are 
going on busily in this dirty, ancient, mechanical 
town. I use my last epithet advisedly—besides the 
justification I might claim for it on the score of cer- 
tain manufacturing chimneys, which compose, oddly, 
with the spires, towers, and fret-work lanterns of the 
old Norman city ; for here, modern is employed to 
eke out ancient art, as may be seen by the gigantic 
iron spire in progress of erection on the cathedral, to 
replace the wooden one destroyed some years ago 
by lightning. The dizzy height of this can only be 
credited by those who examine by touch, and span the 
huge ribs, joints and nuts, which, from below, seem 
like cobweb threads and cobweb knots; or who con- 
vince themselves by mounting the geometrical stair- 
case, which reaches to within some eighty feet of the 
summit ;—one of those terrible pleasures which for 
persons of weak nervesmake up a formidable price to 
pay for a view, be it even so splendid as the one 
which this same dizzy féche commands. I could not 
but shudder when I looked at the workmen employed 
far above me; and was told that so soon as the last 
fragment is secured in its place, the gilders will com- 
mence their operations, slung in cradles at an altitude 
which one sickens to measure. ‘Though one may 
doubt the wisdom of such a beautification, some pro- 
cess is still needed to make this spire agreeable as an 
object from a distance. Viewed from the chateau of 
the courteous Baron Lefevre at Canteleu—(how is it 
that the tourists have made no more account of this 
view ?)—the incongruity of its present colour makes it 
a positive blot on one of the rarest passages of town 
and river prospect I ever beheld. Very elaborate 
restorations, too, are going on at the Palais de Jus- 
tice, a gorgeously-fantastic specimen of architecture, 
of which we have few examples in Great Britain. 
But for licence in all the strange admixtures of 
Gothic arch, Grecian capital, grotesque sculpture, 
and nondescript foliage, commend me to the great 
church at Gisors, half way betwixt Rouen and Paris. 
Here the menacing animals that protrude from the 
battlements, the uncouth sculptures of the grand por- 
tail, the immoderate disproportion of the two towers 
which flank the same, and the confusion of every age 
and style in the exterior and interior details, make up 
a whole, the disentanglement of which, so as to afford 
any precise impressions, would have cost us a week, 
instead of the half hour we were able to bestow on it. 

And now for Paris: dull this metropolis cannot 
be ; but its September aspect is not attractive to 
those who love the Paris of Fine Arts and gay society. 
All the world that can go, is either at the eaux, or on 
the Rhine, or even as far over sea as England. The 
theatres are reposing upon the novelties of the past 
season: Rachel has only just made her rentrée at the 
Frangais; while Bouffé and Dejazet are still absent. 
But my luck in opera has been great ; for such I con- 
sider it, to fall, and within three days, upon * Les Deux 
Journées’ of Cherubini, ‘ Le Petit Chaperon Rouge’ 
of Boieldieu,’ and a work hitherto unheard by me, 
Auber’s ‘ Les Diamans de la Couronne,’ since I can- 
not but recollect how long the traveller might have 
to wait in a German capital before his ears were gra- 
tified by hearing two classical operas, and a new work 
by the greatest master of the country. If I had 
needed further encouragement for my craze for 
French opera (so some estcem it), I should have 
found it “to the top of my bent” in the elder com- 
positions just mentioned. I conceive, indeed, that 
for dramatic expressiveness and solidity of musical 
construction, Cherubini’s opera is but one degree less 
excellent than the * Fidelio’ of Beethoven : I would 
boldly add, that the soldiers’ music, in the second 
act, has as decided a colour and character as that of 
the Prisoners’ Chorus in the German opera, which 
we in England are accustomed never to hear without 
tears of applause. There is a French touch, too, in 
the couplets given to Mikeli the water-carrier, and 
in the musette chorus (3rd Act), * Jeunes Fillettes,’ 
which I am Catholic enough not only to tolerate, 
but even to approve. But, talking of gallicism in 
sound, where could there be found a more exquisite 
illustration of thesame, than in * Le Petit Chaperon’? 
Not needlessly to enter the lists against those cham- 
pions who maintain that no music can be tolerable, 





which amuses the general public, I will not praise 
the coquettish and rhythmetical melodies of which 
the opera is, “without o’erflowing, full”—however 
tempted by Mdlle. Darcier, whose tuneful voice and 
winning sprightliness have shown me what could be 
done with the part of Rose d’Amour, by an artist so 
consummate as La Gavaudan, by whom it was origi- 
nally created (as the French say). But Boieldieu’s 
orchestral colouring of his subject must command the 
admiration of the sternest, so he be only one hair’s 
breadth within that line of prejudiceat which the French 
are to be hated, * because they are slaves, and wear 
wooden shoes.” There is a delicacy in the admix- 
ture and interchange of the composer's stringed and 
wind instruments, a fantastic and never exaggerated 
luxury of ornament in the accompaniments to his 
couplets and choruses, as essentially Parisian as the 
merry noises of the Boulevards, as incommunicable 
to an artist of a heavier nation, as the secrets of the 
Parisian cuisine. Boieldieu, in short, is the Watteau 
of opera. Auber, perhaps, its Boucher, But pa- 
rallels as well as comparisons are odious. 

The corps of the Opéra Comique is by no means 
at present in its richest state. A prima donna assoluta 
is wanting to it. Our pretty countrywoman, Madame 
Thillon, is all but spoiled, by an increase of affectation, 
consequent on the success of her blue eyes and 
fair hair, and pleasant English voice. I have never 
heard the King’s French so clipped as she clips it, 
in her resolution to say her sayings coquettishly. She 
has lost the power of standing upright, and assumed 
that set smile of over-sweetness which is worse than the 
vacancy of honest no-meaning. *Tis a pity that she 
has every gocd gift that a comic songstress could de- 
sire except nature. There is a young lady fresh from 
the Conservatoire, Mdlle. Revilly, who, with not a 
quarter of Madame Thillon’s voice or good looks, 
managed to please me much more by the quiet arch- 
ness of her acting, and the unaffected certainty of 
her vocal execution. This was in ‘Le Conseil de 
Dix,’ as comical an hour-long trifle as one could 
hear on asummer's evening: the music of which, by 
M. Girard, the clever leader of the orchestra of the 
Opéra Comiqne, is as pretty as the tale is comical. 

I have heard the new French lady, Mdlle. Mé- 
quillet, who, after a successful career in Italy, espe- 
cially at Florence, where she distinguished herself in 
Meyerbeer’s * Robert,’ has returned to Paris to take 
her place by the side of her countrymen, MM. Du- 
prez and Baroilhet, who, by like foreign training, 
have qualified themselves for their own Opera stage. 
She is undoubtedly clever: and has turned her time 
in Italy to account, by extending a rather limited 
mezzo soprano voice upwards, until she is capable of 
undertaking the most passionate characters of the 
tragic repertory. But she is not engaging either as 
an actress or asa singer: and the best success she 
may hope to gain will not fill the vacancy caused by 
poor Falcon’s premature decay. Of any very de- 
cided musical novelty in preparation I do not hear; 
but the present is hardly the moment for such 
rumours, Paris, as I have already said, being all but 
empty of those among whom they circulate. 


IH. F.C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ovr attention has been urgently requested to some 
fresco paintings which a Mr. Mills has lately executed 
for the Literary Institution at Gravesend. We have 
not yet been able to visit them, and cannot consent 
to insert the laudations of unknown correspondents ; 
but we have read the flourishing report in The Kentish 
Herald, and are among those whom the writer anti- 
cipates will think the subjects “ unhappily chosen”— 
absurdly chosen, we should say. Let the reader 
judge. “The subjects are from the old Mythology ; 
the time—that long vanished period when the habi- 
tants of heaven experienced the passions and par- 
took of the enjoyments of the children of earth, and 
the most favoured of the deities sought to mingle their 
existence with that of the frail creatures of mortality. 
* «* The scenes are, the descent of Diana to En- 
dymion, and Aurora dispersing the clouds of Night. 
In the first, the chaste Queen of Night is seen as she 
gazed for the first time upon her much-loved shepherd 
boy, and the conflict between her young love and 
her ancient modesty—the strife” &c.—and so forth, 
after the approved fashion of local descriptive writers. 
“The design of the second picture is of a much 


e 





loftier order, and has in its composition a far greater 
amount of spirituality. Aurora is discovered 
e 

on a throne of clouds; her upturned, &e. An infant 
cherub by her side is assisting in the gladsome Work, 
and as his tiny hands roll back a hill of vapour, the 
joyous spirit looks out, &c. At the feet of the Boddey 
are a pair of winged creatures, whom the scholar yil] 
at once recognize to be Zephyr and Zephyrus(!)” &, 
Now can subjects be conceived more ridiculously in. 
appropriate for a Literary Institution at Graveseng? 
The painter, we are told, will be content with 4 fit 
admirers though few,”—that he is prepared for cen. 
sure, but * will continue, like the beings whom he has 
here represented, to go on, all heedlees of the worl 
around.” We can only say, that if he is resolved t 
disfigure our walls with these silly, absurd, schoolboy 
pedantries, we wish he would “go on,” and leave 
them to the blacking men. Surely the locality is not 
wholly without historic recollections or traditions! 
Ask ‘themen of Kent’ where is Swanscombe, ang 
whence they took the proud ‘ Jnvicta’ of their stand. 
ard? Is not Tilbury on the opposite shore ? and jg 
it forgotten that there was once assembled the chi. 
valry of England, and there was uttered the noblest 
speech that ever fell from the lips of crowned 
monarch ? 

The daily papers announce the death, at Boulogne, 
of Sir Wm. Ouseley. Sir William was, we helieve, 
originally in the army, and served as an officer in 
the dragoons, under the Duke of York, in the cam. 
paign of 1794, but soon abandoned the profession, 
and devoted himself to the study of the Oriental 
languages, for which purpose he resided for some 
time at Leyden. The next year, in 1795, he pub 
lished his * Persian Miscellanies,’ which was followed 
by his Oriental Collections,’ * Epitome of Persian 
History,’ * Oriental Geography,’ ‘Tales of Bakthyar, 
and other works illustrative of Oriental life or litera. 
ture. In 1810 he accompanied his brother, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, to Persia, as secretary to the embassy ; and, 
on his return, published his ‘ Travels in Persia,’ a 
work which contains abundant evidence of the ability 
and learning which he brought to bear on the subject, 
and the zeal with which he pursued his inquiries 
Sir William must have been about seventy-one when 
he died ; and resided abroad, we fear, rather from 
necessity than choice. We had not the honour of 
his personal acquaintance, but are proud to know 
that he thought well of the Athenaeum ; and occa- 
sionally, when subjects arose with which he was 
especially acquainted, he obligingly favoured us with 
communications. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Robert Mudie, whose 
death we some time since announced (ante, p. 480), 
has left a widow and five young children in a state of 
utter destitution ; and that, without friends, without 
a home, they are compelled to appeal to the benevo- 
lence of the public, and to the generous sympathies 
of those to whom the deceased may have been once 
known, or who have been instructed or amused by 
his works. We trust they will not appeal in vain. 

We collect from the Continental Journals that a 
scientific expedition, under the direction of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, is about to pro- 
ceed immediately to Siberia, to explore the country 
between the rivers Pjasida and Chatanga, extending 
to the Icey Sea.—A_ manuscript of the 16th century 
has been found at Limoges, in which are detailed the 
ancient mode of enamel painting. The manuscript 
is to be sent to the manufactory at Sevres, and great 
hopes are entertained of its also giving some valuable 
hints on the old manner of painting on glass.—Count 
Jaubert, known in the world of letters by his bota- 
nical works, is at present preparing for publication 
the travels of Aucher Eloy, a young French botanist, 
who, after struggling for ten years aguinst a variety 
of dangers in visiting Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Cyprus, 
Greece, the islands of the Archipelago, and Persia, 
lately expired at Djulfa, near Ispahan.—Victor Hugo 
and Casimir Delavigne, according to the Univers, 
are to be included in a forthcoming batch of peers: 
a similar honour having been offered to Philosophy, 
in the person of Royer Collard, by whom it had 
been declined._Upwards of 800 men of liter 
ture and science are expected to attend the 
Scientific Congress at Strasburg, which will be 
opened on the 28th inst. The Town Counel 
has voted a sum of 8,000 fr. to be expended in the 
entertainment of these numerous and illustrious vislt 
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“sofall nations. According to the programme, and 


the list of questions to be discussed in the several 
jons, which has been obligingly forwarded to us 
py the Secretary, Prof. G. Ph. Hepp, it promises 
to be & meeting of great interest. ‘ 4 . 
An amusing example of the manner in which his- 
tory may be falsified at its very sources, has just 
qecurred in connexion with the ceremonies for laying 
the foundation stone of the new works at Cologne 
Cathedral. The record deposited beneath the foun- 
ation stone contains two distinct averments, the 
traces of whose falsehood may hereafter be stumbled 
on, through other indications, by some erudite Ar- 
cheologist, and set far-off generations of antiquarians 
py the ears. Posterity is gravely informed that the 
Kings of Hanover and Wurtemberg were actors in 
this solemnity—whereas these sovereigns were un- 
able to attend: and the inscription is dated “ tertio 
jdus Septembris,” while the ceremony took place on 
the 4th. These historical errata are certainly not of 
importance ; but where provision is made, be- 
fore our eyes, for future confusion, we need scarcely 
yonder at the unsolvable riddles and irreconcileable 
discrepancies involved in the chronicles ofthe past.— 
Speaking of this Cathedral, we may mention that 
something of the same spirit of reparation and resto- 
ntion and completion of ancient monuments, which 
has set these vast works in progress, is diffusing itself 
very generally over the Continent. Our readers have 
learnt, from our columns, how actively this taste for 
the renewal and perfection of historical monuments 
has been engaged in France; and Belgium has not 
been behind hand in the work of restoration. 
Thus, the two towers of Sainte-Gudule, at Brussels, 
have been carefully repaired, and all the delicate 
teery which time had injured has been renewed, 
stone by stone; and the church of Notre Dame de 
Finisterre is surrounded by scaffoldings, which an- 
nounce extensive repairs. So with the light and 
gaceful spire of the Cathedral at Antwerp,—* whose 
622 steps” it is said, “ may now be ascended, and 
upper gallery reached, without the adventurer fearing 
to be carried away by the wind, in company with 
some decayed and tottering pinnacle.” In the same 
structure, M. Geerst is still labouring at the 
Gothic stalls, which our correspondent referred 
to last year (No. 725) as master-pieces of their 
kind, At Ghent, the Cathedral of Saint-Bavon 
isin course of complete restoration, At Bruges, the 
churches of Saint-Salvador, of Notre-Dame, and the 
chapel of Saint-Basil, have been repaired ; and the 
venerable Cathedral of Tournai, the most ancient 
religious monument in Belgium, has, for upwards of 
ayear, been the subject of important works intended 
atonce to strengthen it and restore its ancient charac- 
ter. The Hotel-de- Ville, of Louvain, unequalled for 
the delicacy of its fretwork and tracery—a gem with- 
out rival in the florid-Gothic style, has also been 
carefully restored,—and the Hotel-de- Ville of Brus- 
els is now in course of restoration. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
ty M. Bovroy; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
yD. Ronerts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 


AFFGHANISTAN.—NOW OPEN, PANORAMA, Leicester- 
‘quire, a comprehensive and interesting VIEW OF CABUL, includ- 
ing every object of interest in the city, the Bala Hissar, the river 
Cabul, with a distant view of the Himalaya Mountains and the Pass 
oKhurd Cabul, where the British army was so treacherously destroyed. 
The whole illustrated by numerous groups of figures descriptive of the 
manners of the Affghanese. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo and 
Jerusalem, remain open. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. George's-place, Hyde Park- 
comer.—This splendid Collection, consisting of objects exclusively 
Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
ttown World, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 225 feet in length, by 
5 feet in width, embracing upwards of fifty figures as large as life, all 

“similes, in groups in their native costumes, from the highest man- 
darin to the blind mendicant in his patched garment; also many thou- 
sad specimens, both in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, 
iustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
waived million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Euro 
Pur had scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for 

UBLIC INSPECTION, from Ten in the Morning till Ten at Night. 

ission, 2s. 6¢.; Children 1s, 





FINE ARTS 

Tlustrations of Kilpeck Church. With an Essay on 

Ecclesiastical Design, and a Descriptive Interpre- 
tation, By G. R. Lewis. Pickering. 

RESE Illustrations belong to a class of works which 

we generally considered with exclusive reference to 

t graphic execution; but, in this instance, the 





accompanying Essay contains so many singular, not 
to say startling opinions, as to deserve especial 
notice. 

Of the Illustrations, and of Mr. Lewis's talent as a 
careful and accurate draftsman, we made honourable 
mention on the publication of the earlier numbers of 
the work—we intend, therefore, on this occasion, to 
confine ourselves to the * Essay on Ecclesiastical De- 
sign,” or rather to the * Descriptive Interpretation,’ 
and assuredly the fidelity of his pencil will excite 
less surprise than the freedom of his pen, Let our 
architects especially look to it—they are, it appears, 
a poor purblind set of creatures, who, from Wren 
downwards, have never penetrated below the surface 
of their art, or had even a glimpse of its divine 
mysteries. Whatever may be the case with others, 
they will not be lulled to sleep by the gentle whis- 
pering of the leaves of this work ; and all who are 
accustomed to rest content with authority, will, we 
suspect, be somewhat uncomfortably roused from 
their life-dreams by the startling novelties here forced 
on their attention, For ourselves, we like the earnest 
heartiness with which Mr. Lewis promulgates his 
opinions, and the simple confidence with which he 
announces his revelation in reference to art. Let us 
begin with Sir Christopher and St. Paul's. 

“ This is,” Mr. Lewis admits, “a building of great 
beauty ; but do not let us praise it for what it does 
not possess. It does not appeal to a religious mind 
as a house of God ; and if it were not for the statues 
of the apostles, that have been placed upon its ill- 
assorted upper parts, it would be passed by unheeded 
as a place of worship. When Sir Christopher Wren 
designed St. Paul’s, he could not have known that 
the Scriptures contained the only true information for 
Ecclesiastical Design, or he would not have neglected 
them. No one would have supposed that an archi- 
tect of such talent could have been so little informed 
upon the sacred writings, as his work sufficiently 
proves. It is true he thought correctly when he de- 
signed the cross form for its foundation. He also 
gave two towers at the commencement, and one in 
the centre, making these features in our religion to 
appear in the Cross and the Trinity ; but after this, 
all appears to be confusion; and though there are 
some statues representing the apostles, &c., with a bas- 
relief sculpture of the subject of St. Paul's conversion, 
there is such a total want of connexion and proper 
placing of those few portions of scriptural representa- 
tions, that we cannot but believe Sir Christopher must 
have been unacquainted with the true principles of 
Design, and the leading features of the law and the 
gospel, or he would have carried out the subject from 
the beginning to the end, just in the same order as they 
are arranged in the Scriptures. We there have the 
law for the commencement, and the gospel for the end ; 
but no such order appears in the architectural forms 
and arrangements of our cathedral.” 

This extract will serve as a specimen of the notions 
entertained by Mr. Lewis, and the words which we 
have put in italics, may be regarded as containing 
the gist of his theory, which though earnestly en- 
forced, is, we need hardly say, nowhere intelligibly 
explained. Mr. Lewis next passes in review St. 
Martin's, St. George’s Bloomsbury, St. George's THa- 
nover Square, St. Pancras, Marylebone, and several 
other churches, all of which he censures, but not for 
specific faults, since all his objections hinge upon one 
point—their semi-Pagan character, and the absence 
of ‘Christian sentiment.’ It is strange that he should 
have omitted St. Paul’s Covent Garden, which not 
having what Mr. Lewis calls a half tower upon it, is 
still more Pagan, and has more of classical heathen- 
ism in its general outline than most of those referred 
to,—and little occasion was there, on the other hand, 
for singling out for reproach two such paltry build- 
ings as Perey Chapel, and the one near Bedford Row, 
things the name of which is Legion, and which pre- 
sent themselves at every corner in unabashed paltri- 
ness and unblushing ugliness, naked and not ashamed. 
It would have been more to the purpose had Mr. 
Lewis expressed his opinion of those imitations of 
our ancient churches which are just now so much in 
vogue, under the title of Gothic. 

Possibly, Mr. Lewis’s condemnation of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, as now practised, will, give less 
offence than it might have done had it been more 
qualified. He pronounces it to be altogether false 
and faulty as a system, and not only to be so now 








and in this country, but to have been so for some 
ages, and in every part of Europe, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. After the objections he has urged 
against St. Paul's, it may be taken for granted that 
neither St. Peter’s at Rome, nor any other edifice 
similarly planned and designed, at all satisfies him. 
Neither is it likely that the critic, who is seandalized 
at the paganism of St. Pancras Church, can regard 
with complacency such specimens of ecclesiastical 
design as La Madeleine at Paris, or Canova’s Church 
at Possagno, both of them being stamped by 
Heathenism, very ostentatiously, and in a greater 
degree than anything of the kind in this country 
The monuments in St. Paul’s—and those in the 
Abbey likewise—are of course considered by Mr. 
Lewis as desecrating the holiness of the edifice, and 
giving it the air of a “ sculptor’s studio.” St. Peter's 
and many other Roman Catholic churches have, we 
are told, the character of museums expressly intended 
for the display of works of art, while the interior of 
the Parisian “ monument” above mentioned, has more 
the look of a ball-room, or a banqueting-room, than 
of a house of prayer and devotion. 

Mr. Lewis may be thought to have many and most 
strange prejudices, yet no one can accuse him of 
entertaining unfair preferences and_partialities ; 
since, according to him, “ intelligence of design has 
not been considered for these last four centuries!” 
which sentence, being passed upon the whole of 
modern church architecture since the so-called revival 
of the arts, falls with the less severity upon that of 
our own times; therefore, startling as it is, it be- 
comes less offensive than it would be, were it more 
limited. It may be proper to explain that, by “ intel- 
ligence of design,” to which he attaches peculiar and 
vital importance, he understands that wherein a sym- 
bolized and spiritualized meaning is given to the 
building and its several parts. Of such symbolical 
system, a tolerably full account is given, from Du- 
randus, in the book itself; and some idea of it may 
be gathered from Mr. Lewis's own explanation of the 
plates, from which, however, we can merely quote a 
paragraph, by way of sample :-— 

“The west view (front) of Kilpeck church em- 
bodies great skill in the design, and shows a perfect 
mastery of the first part of the subject. The three 
buttresses below, and the three sides of the triangle 
(gable) above, give the six days of the creation, and the 
light in the centre is the seventh. The buttresses in 
Trinity support the Light, which is the Law. The 
triangle, or upper part in Trinity, supports the Law, 
From the apex of the triangle, the cross is made to ap- 
pear an emanation of the Trinity. Also the cross is 
shown by the centre buttress at the shaft, the base of the 
triangle as the arms of the Light for the Head, denoting 
that the Cross was from the Beginning.” 

Mr. Lewis then proceeds to explain, or rather in- 
terpret, after a similar fashion, the meaning which he 
discovers in the window, its columns and their orna- 
ments ; but the above specimen of his Champollion- 
like skill in deciphering the mystical and hierogly- 
phical language of architecture, must suffice. In- 
genious it certainly is, but its value may be questioned. 
Such hieroglyphical “ intelligence of design” has, we 
fear, so long and so totally fallen into disuse, as to be 
in the condition of Irving’s “ Unknown Tongues,” 
Sceptical people, indeed, might think such interpre. 
tations so arbitrary and fanciful, that by the same 
process almost any signification sought for, might be 
elicited from any design: for instance, that Mr, 
Cockerell, by his tetrastyle portico, Hanover Chapel, 
meant symbolically, but distinctly, to refer to the num- 
ber of the Evangelists: while religious people might 
say that such interpretation partakes largely of super- 
stition; and such fanciful systems of symbolizing and 
interpretation, betray no small degree of what looks 
like pucrile, not to call it irreverent, trifling ; that the 
most scrupulous attention to such matters of ancient 
ecclesiastical etiquette in architecture might be 
rigorously observed, and yet there be “ little or no 
Christianity within us,” as Mr. Lewis infers to be now 
the case from the disregard shown to them; that to 
attach so much importance to, and lay so much stress 
on, external forms, was not the very best way of 
promoting religious sincerity or Christian sentiment. 

That there is room for reform and improvement in 
our modern church architecture, we admit most fully, 
and should be glad tosceit introduced ; so far, indeed, 
from its being at all ecclesiastical in character, it is 
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generally altogether the reverse, either paltry and 
tawdry, or parsimonious and mean,—not unfre- 
quently both. Some of the modern churches seem 
to have been run up like ordinary building specula- 
tions, without regard to appearance, or even to pro- 
priety, more especially within, where the only con- 
sideration seems to have been to pack together the 
greatest number of persons in the smallest possible 
space. If not theatrical in regard to adornment, 
most of them are fitted up playhouse fashion, with 
pit, boxes, and galleries; and in most there is an un- 
becoming secular air—something that looks like a 
compromise between respect for the service of God 
and a prudential regard for that of Mammon. It is 
not onaccount of the absence of those enigmatical fan- 
cies and architectural riddles which Mr. Lewis re- 
commends withso much enthusiasm, that our modern 
church architecture deserves to be reproached ; but 
reproached it justly may be for the absence of all 
dignity, solemnity, and impressiveness. There is 
nothing in the churches calculated to give a devotional 
tone to the mind; much, on the contrary, that is cold 
and worldly in its character. Far more of the dignity 
and impressiveness suited to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is to be met with in many a humble village 
church, where if there is plainness even to rudeness, 
there is also a quiet simplicity, and nothing of pre- 
tence or paltry affectation. There may be homeliness, 
but it is unpolluted by frivolity or vulgarity ; which 
is far more than can be said in favour, or even 
excuse, of many things, which, however clever they 
may be, architecturally, as mere designs, are altogether 
deficient in religious sentiment and feeling, and, 
therefore, have no pretensions to be regarded as pro- 
ductions of art, since no attention is paid to the con- 
ditions required. Of merely mechanical and technical 
ability there may be much—perhaps much to please 
the critical eye ; still there lacks the one thing need- 
ful—the manifestation of intellectual power: and 
with this remark, in which Mr. Lewis will, no doubt, 
cordially acquiesce, we shall dismiss his work. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HayMaRKET.—Writing for the stage is either easy 
or difficult, according to the way in which the dra- 
matist sets about it. To the few who desire to repre- 
sent human life and character in action, without vio- 
lating the consistency of nature, it is so difficult, that 
the instances of success may be soon numbered ; to 
the mass of playwrights, who take the shorter method 
of disregarding truth and originality, and seek their 
materials not in the world but in plays, the task is “as 
easy as lying :” one turn of the theatrical kaleido- 
scope, with the addition of a few bits and scraps of 
modern phantasmagoria, accomplishes the feat. The 
public are taken with the trick, and seem never 
tired of seeing it performed; they like the artifi- 
cial objects which they have been used to; nature 
“ puts them out;” and no wonder, since they so sel- 
dom get a glimpse of it on the stage, which “ holds 
as ‘twere the mirror up to”— itself. This short way 
to success Mr. Bourcicault treads with the ease and 
confidence of experience. ‘ London Assurance’ was a 
triumph of the instinct of appropriation ; and though 
his second attempt proved a failure, it was not with- 
out merit of the same kind. ‘Alma Mater, or a 
Cure for Coquettes,’ a less ambitious exploit, has 
been completely successful, if to elicit applause and 
laughter from that portion of the audience whose taste 
was hit, and to be called forward to receive the 
greeting of delighted admirers, be success : and such 
proof of it, we dare say, satisfies both author and ma- 
nager: why should it not, since the piece pleases the 
public ? and “ those who live to please, must please 
to live.” All that is necessary for us to say is, 
that the scene is laid in Oxford, and as the incidents 
of college life are professed to be represented, many 
persons on the stage wear trencher caps—though even 
this item was incorrect—and there is a great deal of 
hallooing and boisterous hilarity, with some saucy 
dialogue, that tells for repartee, and a pretty sprink- 
ling of jockey slang, that passes for knowledge of the 
world ; had the stable-boy talked as absurdly as the 
college tutor, the piece would surely have been 
hissed, but the author knew his audience too well for 
that. The principal persons—characters they can 
scarcely be called—are an intriguing widow, played 
by Miss Glover; a contradictious old bachelor, by 





Mr. Farren, who, hating women, yields to the first 
word of flattery from his cherished aversion, the 
wily widow, and being called Sarcasm is never sar- 
castic ; Count Pavé, an adventurer, who is duped 
and ridiculed all round ; Gradus, a student, who gets 
drunk on the eve of becoming senior wrangler ; 
an Irishman, a coquette, a lover, and the usual et- 
cetera of a modern comedy. The most objection- 
able characteristic of the medley, is the want of good 
faith and right feeling incidentally shown throughout : 
it has a tone of heartless insincerity, that gives a 
scampish character to the whole affair. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 12.—A report 
was read on the production of sugar from maize. —A 
paper by M. Huan, on the meansof preventing acci- 
dents on railways by the breaking of an axletree. 
The invention consists of such a modification of the 
wheel of the locomotive, that if the axle should 
break, the wheel itself becomes an axle, and prevents 
further accident.—M. Arago, in allusion to the opi- 
nion expressed by several persons as to the electricity 
of whirlwinds, mentioned to the Academy some ob- 
servations made by M. Hortola on a storm, on the 
24th ult., in the department of the Aude. This 
gentleman relates that on the occasion referred to the 
iron bars of windows, the gutters of sheet iron, the 
plates of insurance companies, and other metallic 
objects were carried away by the whirlwind, thus in- 
dicating the presence of electricity—The Academy 
of Sciences of Naples having charged M. A. Nobili 
to inquire into the circumstances connected with the 
oscillary movement of the sea in the Gulph of Naples, 
the result of his inquiry was this day communicated. 
It appears that M. Nobili has studied the variations 
of the mean level according to the direction of the 
wind, and has found that the greatest elevation of 
the mean level takes place in the west-south-west 
winds, and the smallest in those of the north-north- 
east. This is also the case on the western coast of 
Sicily. M. Chazallon has also taken some observa- 
tions on the tide at Toulon, from which it results, 
that the full tide of the evening is much higher than 
that of the morning.—The next paper read was a 
communication from M. C, Martins, on the distribu- 
tion of the higher order of the vegetation on the 
coast of Scandinavia and the southern slope of the 
Grimsel in Switzerland. All the botanical travellers 
who have visited Switzerland and Scandinavia, have 
been struck with the difference of the two countries, 
when comparing the latitudinal distribution of the 
higher order of vegetation on the coasts of Sweden 
and Norway with that of the vegetable zones on the 
higher Mountains of Switzerland. The southern 
slope of the pass of the Grimsel, in the Canton of 
Berne, presents, however, a remarkable analogy with 
the succession of the vegetable zones of the North. 
The following table shows the mean altitudinal and 
latitudinal limits of the principal trees common to 
the Grimsel and to Scandinavia : 
Latitudinal 
mits. 
Fagus Sylvatica 6WN 
Quercus Robur . . . 61 
Arbores Fructiferx 
Corylus Avellana . 
Abies Excelsa 
Pinus Sylvestris . 1,807 
Betula Alba. . .. 1,975 
If we compare the zones of vegetation, the analogy 
is not certainly perfect. On the Grimsel, the alti- 
tudinal limit of the oak is inferior to that of the 
beech, whilst in the North the beech disappears 
sooner than the oak ; but on the Grimsel these limits 
are much more approximated than is generally the 
case in Switzerland, the difference of their level 
being only 125 métres. They approximate, there- 
fore, as in Scandinavia, where their extreme limits 
only differ by one degree of latitude.—M. Arago laid 
before the Academy two fowling-pieces, the invention 
of M. Matthieu, and mentioned the following advan- 
tages. After each discharge the gun immediately 
recocks itself, and a new charge is conveyed in the 
direction of the barrel. This is repeated five or six 
times, and with such rapidity, that the gun can be 
discharged five times inthree seconds. Ifthe sports- 
man does not wish to fire with this rapidity, he can 
stop the action, and wait any time he pleases be- 
tween each discharge. M. Arago went on to state, that 
the combinations of the mechanism were such as to 


Altitudinal limits, 
Métres, 
925 
800 
1,060 
1,060 
1,545 





prevent accidental explosion. This invention is ne 
new. Baron Heurteloup, more than two yearg ne 
produced a fowling-piece and a musket on ‘this ‘ 
ciple, and, according to report, he has melice 
improvements that double the number of ch 
M. Matthieu’s gun may be fired in almost the 
space of time. 7” 
Antarctic Expedition—The Guernsey Stay ‘ 
published the following extract, from a letter date} 
in May last, from the Falkland Islands :—* Cap: 
Ross and the Antarctic expedition are now here, Th 
Erebus and Terror came in contact, on endeayous; : 
to escape an iceberg, in the seas of the Souther 
Pole. The expedition will positively be here for five 
or six months, to repair the vessels and to make ob. 
servations. Captain Ross has erected an obseryato, 
at the old French fort built by Bougainville, 4 Tost 
interesting series of observations is carrying on, Those 
upon the pendulum are noted every quarter of a 
hour. Astronomical observations are also carefully 
made by the officers. Thermometers are placed 
both above the ground and under it ; mine, with my 
barometers, are now doing duty with the rest, anj 
have the honour to be registered also. The anemo. 
meters, showing the direction and force of the winds 
will add much to the valuable information afforded 
by Captain Sullivan, R.N., respecting these islands 
Pluviameters are also carefully registered. A tide. 
gauge is by the jetty, and an excellent magnetic oh. 
servatory, where the dip, intensity, and variation of 
the needle are carefully registered by able observer, 
The officers relieve each other in regular watches on 
these duties; and I never met with such devotees of 
science. You would be delighted to see Captain 
Ross’s littie hammock swinging close to his darling 
pendulum, and a large hole in the thin partition, that 
he may see it at any moment, and Captain Crozier 
hammock is close alongside of it. The floor of this 
room is mother earth, from our want of timber, 
Captain Ross has been so kind, at my request, as to 
add to these observations another serics, to ascertain 
the rate of evaporation in these islands ; and Hooker, 
the botanist, is also so good as to draw up a report on 
the grasses, the prevailing gramina being considered 
as unknown in Europe. The splendid tussack grass 
is the gold and glory of these islands. It will, I 
hope, yet make the fortune of Orkney and Irish 
landholders of peat bogs. Every animal here feeds 
upon it with avidity, and fattens in a short time, It 
may be planted and cut like the guinea grass of the 
West Indies. The blades are about six feet long, 
and from 200 to 300 shoots spring from one plant, 
I have proved, by several experiments, that one man 
can cut 100 bundles ina day, and that a horse will 
greedily devour five of these in the same time. In. 
deed, so fond of it are both horses and cows, that they 
will eat the dry tussack thatch from the roof of the 
houses in preference to good grass. About four 
inches of the root eats like the mountain cabbage. It 
loves a rank wet peat bog, with the sea spray over it, 
Indeed, when the sea beats with the greatest violence, 
and the sea spray is carried farthest, then the tussack 
grass thrives the best on the soil it loves. All the 
smaller islands here, though some of them are as 
large as Guernsey, are covered with tussack, which 
is nutritious all the year. The whole of the gentle 
men in the expedition are delighted with the Falk- 
land Islands, and express themselves as being more 
pleased with them than even with New Zealand. Some 
think them in every way better for colonization, even 
with the drawback of wanting timber trees. When 
the observations made during their voyage are pub- 
lished, you will be surprised at their favourable ac- 
count ofthe climate. In addition to all these scien 
tific observations, the surveying department is ex- 
ploring and surveying different harbours, sites for 
different objects in a new settlement,” &c.—[So little 
is known of the Falkland Islands, that our readers 
may not be sorry to be reminded, that about two 
years since (see No. 654,) Mr. Mackinnon, who 
been officially engaged in their survey, as mate of 
H.M. cutter Arrow, published an account of them; 
and that in 1833 (No. 299-300) we published two 
letters containing much minute and _ interesting 
information, from an officer then serving on 
the Tyne, which ship had been sent there ¢X 
pressly to resume possession on the part of the 
British Government. Our correspondent 
mention of the particular grass referred «to in the 
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shove letter, and of the avidity with which it was FOR TEACHING SINGING. in This day is published, price, in boards, 2. 22.; or on large 
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PRENDEVILLE’S _—o 
Vie wi this day, 12mo. 5s. 

MTI LIVIL HISTORLA LIBRI QUIN- 

QUE PRIORES, cam annotationibus probatissimis et 
utilissimis, ex omnibus prioribus commentatoribus accurate 
selectis et Anglice ditis ; ; quibus et nonnulle suze sunt ad- 
jecte. AJACOBU PRENDE VILLE, Universitatis Dubliniensis 
Scholare. Loci omnes difficiles explicantur; et textus maxime 
emendatus datur. Faitic nova. 

** Books I. to I1L., separately, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Longman. Brown & Co.; Dublin, Gover &C ha 


In —-. — do ciwegenr handsomely printed in 1 vol. 
above 120 Engravings, 
SCRIPTURE, ‘H ERBAL; containing an 
Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, 
mentioned in the Bible; ie 2 Senmoretion of the Texts in 
which they are mentioned. By! DY CALLCOTT. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 120 Woo Bas Mh, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


In October will be CHOLO in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 

OPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; or, the Shell 
Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern 
System of Conchology ; with a Sketch of the Natural History of 
the Animals, an account =| B Formation of the Shells, and 
a complete Descriptive List e Families ant Genera. By 

AGNES CATLOW. Ilnstrated ‘with 312 Wooder 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & L engmans. 


MOSELEY’S ENGINEERING. 
In October will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
— LATISE on the MECHANICAL PRIN- 
PLES ot ENGINEERING. By the Rev. HENRY 
MOSEL! by A. F.K.S., Professor caf Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy i x, King’s College, Londor 
y the same Author, fep. aa 8s. cloth, 
Illustrations of Practical Mechanics. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 





London: 











Published this day i in2 thick vols. 8vo. cp. 1980), illustrated 
ith Six large Maps, 4/. clo 
DIC TIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, and HiSTORICAL, of the various Countries, 
Places, and principal Natural Objects in the WORLD. 
By J. R. M°;CULLOCH, Esq. 

“The extent of Joformation this Dictionary affords on the 
subjects referred to in its title, is truly sur; rising. It cannot fail 
to prove a vade-mecum to the student, whose inquiries will be 
guided by its lizht, and satisfied by its clear and frequently ela- 

orated communications. Every public room in which commerce, 
politics, or literature, forms the subject of discussion. ought to be 
furnished with these ‘volumes. "Globe, Sept. 7th, 1842. 

ondon : Longman, | Brown, Green & Longmans. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. LAING’S LAST WORK, 
Published this day, 8vo. (pp. 536), 16s. cloth, the 2nd edition of 
TES of a TRAVELLER on the SOCIAL 
and POLITICAL STATE of FRANCE, PRUSSIA, 
SWITZERLAND, LTALY, and other Parts of Europe during 
the Present Century. By 8S. LAING, Esq. Second edition. 
* We cannot forbear tendering the Author our cordial thanks 
for the, pleasure he has afforded us in these very valuable 
* Notes." Whatever falls from his pen is full of thought, and well 
worthy i in every way * consideration.”’— Eclectic Reriew, 
By the same Author, 


A Tour in Sweden in 1838. 8vo. pp. 444, 12s. cloth. 


Residence in Norway during the Years 1834, 1835, 
and 1836. Second edition, 8vo. pp. 194, l4s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Gre en & Longmans. 


PHILIP ON PROTRACTED INDIGESTION, 
Published this day, in 8vo. price 10s - 6d. ¢ cloth lettered, 
REATISE on PROTRACTED INDIGES- 
TION and its CONSEQUENCES ; being the application 
to the Practical Department of Med ine of the Results of an 
vaqeiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions: addressed by the 
uthor, on his retirement from the Medical Profession, both to 
ihe Members of that ag pry and to the well-educated Pub- 
He, perricnlaniy Parents. By A. PHILIP, M.D. F.RLS. L. 
. Fellow of the Royal fa Ye bysicians of London and 
Eainbureh, &e 


London’: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


On Saturday, October Ist, will be published, Jin sro. (to be 
continued Wee price Fight 


NNALS of CHEMISTRY and PRACTICAL 


PHARMACY. 

The aim of this work will be to afford to the English Chemist 
a weekl ae of the Discoveries of Continental Chemists, 
practically condensed, so that whilst thoroughly explanatory 
to +e philosopher, it will be practically useful to the Chemist 
and Druggis 

eiee: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





Sonduit-street, Sept. 1. 
Messrs. SAUNDERS a ‘OTLEY 


have lately published 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


1. 
Sir EB. L. Bulwer’s New Romance. 
N 


Z 


If. 
-, -_ New 4? Novel. 
MORL ER STEIN; 
Or, "The mi of a Heart. 
Ill. 
Capt. Knoa’s New Work. 
eh S AS1 STER’S BUDGET, 
A Companion = German Tourists. 


THE 


Mr. euiename New Work. 
GREECE REVISITED, AND SKETCHES IN 
LOWER EGYPT. 
With Ilastrations. 


v. 
THE LIFE OF DR. SCOTT, 
Lorp Netson’s CHarPLain, 


vi. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S TOUR TO WATERLOO, 
By the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq. 
vil. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RIC a nn he R DE 
P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Vill. 
LADY CHATTERTON'S 
HOME SCENES AND —— RECOLLECTIONS. 


LION. 


M. DE TOCQUEV -< “~ DE MOCR ACY IN AMERICA. 


Ls. alv 
Also me Elton ¢ of v ous. I. and II. 


TREVOR HASTINGES; 
Or, THE FIELD OF TEWKESBURY. 
By MAJOR MICHEL, 


xf. 
CREOLE yh SCENES IN BARBADOES. 
By J. W. —* Esq. 


A TRIP HOME—A vor AGE 
INDIES. 
XT. 
= 2. RULWER'S PROSE WORKS, 
at 6s. beautifully illustrated ; 
aan “DRAM: ATIC WORKS. 1 yol 
XIV. 
And New Editions of 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN 4 
LIVES OF ine SOVEREIGNS 


VISITS AND SKETCHES “AT. HOME AND ABROAD. 
By MRS. JAMESC 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit- street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Camming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, Kdinburgh. 


FROM THE WEST 








GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTYRy 
In October be be Bae oy ‘we = ct volume, 8r0. wig ~ 

Oren f y bound incloh 
NE NCYCLOPADIA OfARCHIT ECTUR 
HISTORIGAL, FHEORETICAL, and PRactic 
By JOSE GWILT. Mustrated with aawents of to 4 
gravings on Wood, en Designs by J. 8S. GWILT, O00 Ea, 

ondon: Longman, Brown, Seaok & Longmans, 





Or Monday next will be published, a 2nd edit oo 
ditional Letters on the Recent Disturbances, writer tg 
a Second Visit, in 12mo. price 5s. uring 

OTES of a TOUR in os MANU FACTUR. 
ING pasrane TS of LANCASHIRE, in a Series 
Letters to his Grace the prenbihep of Dublin. ot 
By W. CO OKE. T AYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity 
Author of the * Natural Wistor 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, b 


Coilege, 
of Society,’ &¢, 
‘aternoster-row, 
A, 
THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


Dubin, 





4 4 N : 
T AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE court 4} 


RUSSIA. 
= _ HOFLAND. 
just ready, 
The NABOB at nose or The RE STURN to ENGLAND, 
By the Author of ‘ Life in India.’ 3 vols. 
__ Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborougb- street, 
SCIENCE MADE EASY, 
Just published, a 2nd edition, much improved, of 
AGAZINE of SCIENCE and SCHOOL of 
ARTS, bound in cloth and lettered, price 8¢, containi 
many Ma) Laat valuable processes, jHlustrated by upwards 
300 explanatory Wood Engravings. Also. 


RANCIS'S DICTIONARY of ARTS and 
SCIENCES, explanatory of the Terms, Materials, Instr. 
aon, and Processes, used in Architecture, Natural Pbiloss. 
phy, Mathematics, C ivil Engineering, Astronomy, the Fine Arts, 
Trades, Mechanics, and Manufactures, illustrated with lig 
Engravings, is now complete, price 10s. May also be hadin jj 
Parts at 7d. each. 
W. Brittain, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 








Published this day, royal = Sn Plates, and many Woodcats, 
ROCEEDINGS ‘of ‘the ‘LONDON ELECTRI 


CAL SOCIETY, Part 6, containing, On the Action of 
Lightning C ‘onductors. by the Secretary—" . Dissection ofa 
Gymnotus_ Electricus, ser H. Letheby, Esq. A —Observa. 
tions on Valker poet on Lightning Conductors, by 
W. Snow Harris, Esq. F. t.8. &c.—Mr. Weekes's Kegister for 
the Summer Quarter; ond other Paper: 

CHARLES V, “Ww ALKER, Hon, See, 
5, Cavendish-square, Oct. 1, 1842. 
*.* Published Quarterly by Simpkin & Co. 
All Communications for the Society to be addressed to the 
Secretary. 





This day is poblished. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. hound in roan, 
edicated to the King of the Belgians, 
vale aw FRENCH GRAMMAR, comprising, 
nz many important improvements, a greatly sim 
pilfied Taoalien on the Verb, which is shown to bave pod 
conjugation. The rules throughout the Grammar are illustrated 
by exam mples drawn from the History of Britain and Ireland, 
By A. F. GUILLER EZ. Professor of the Univers ty of France; 
formerly Principal of an Educational Institution in Paris; Av 
thor of the French Grammar adopted in ihe schools of Lelgium, 
under the sanction of the Government, & ’ 
Translated by E. C vANDE 1ESON. 
Also, by the same Author, 12mo. price 3s. €d. bound in roan, 
A ‘Course of Reading, compiled from the best 
Modern French Authors, arraneed to be used as Exercises i S 
the above Grammar; the extracts, which are Critical, 
tive, ond Historical, , chiefly relate to the History of Great be 
tain an relan 
“P. Rickard, Edinburgh; Senphia, Marshall & Co. London; 
Philip, L iverpool ; Machan, Du me Setgoen, Lelfast; Robert. 
son, Glasgow; Lewis Smith, Aberdeen 





On October 1 will be published, Part I., royal 4to., price 4s. 


ANCIENT AND 


MODERN 


CONSISTING OF 


ARCHITECTURE ; 


VIEWS, PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EDIFICES IN THE WORLD: 


WITH 


ARCH EZOLOGICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES, BY MESSRS. JOMARD, CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, LANGLOIS, ALBERT 


LENOIR, RAOUL ROCHETTE, L 


Various works, of great merit and rescarch, have already been given to the world, upon the | 
different branches of the study which this production i is aaenee dl to facilitate; but most of these 
periods, and have been published at 

In the present undertaking, on the 
ow, in one complete series of engravings an 
scriptions, the progress of architectural science, from the rudest efforts of art to the most 
constructious which ancient and modern times can display: and, at the same time, by the low- 
ness of the price, to render the Work accessible to all who can be supposed to take an interest in 


ave been limited to the illustration of sepa 
a price which renders them unattainable to 
contrary, it is the wish of the Publishers to s 


» styles and 
any classes. 


the subject. 


The public peed hardly be told that, by presenting at one view, as proposed in this Work, 

lace in the domestic, civil, military, and religious Architecture of 
e any clear record — their rise to greatness, their period of 
prosperity, their decline and fall, will be rendered distinctly visible in Monuments, which speak 


the changes which have taken 


all the various nations of which we have 


. VAUDOYER, &e. &e. 
Edited by M. JULES GAILHABAUD. 





“UTILE DULCI.” 





e- 
erfect 


in truer tongues than the often interested, often-prejudiced, writings of historians. ~ 
the indications which are to be derived from the increasing or diminishing purity of style int 

buildings themselves, of the degree of civilization attained by each peculiar people, at verions 
periods of their history, many different illustrations of the state 
afforded by this work, in the representation which it will give, from 
religious ceremonies, processions, modes of warfare, habits, manners, furniture and decor 


The Engravings will be found no less remarkable for the delicacy of their execution than for 


TRANSLATED AND REVISED BY MR. F. ARUNDALE. 


But besides 


and character of art will be ‘ 
architectural remains, @ 


the scrupulous accuracy of the drawings from which they are produced. 


religion, history, or art. 


The descriptions, written expressly for this Work by the most competent Arch eologists. we 
comprise all that can be collected concerning the subjects illustrated, whether with estat 
A Biographical List will be added of all that has been published, relatios 
to the object described." —From the Prospectus. 


The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, each containing Four highly-finished Steel Engravings, with four or cight pages of descriptive Letter-press 


printed in Royal 4to. 


The Price of each Number will be Four Shillings. 


London: F. DIDOT & CO. 


Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Sold by ACKERMANN & Co. Strand ; 


J. WEALE, High Holborn ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


—) 














London; James Houmas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN/ZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by , Joun F RANCIS; 3 and sold bya 


Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, 


essrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin, 





